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tions For Development Of As so often is the case, adversity often leads to the 


Resistant Trees In development of remedies which make the likelihood of 
Citrus Areas these same difficulties occurring at such frequent intervals 


: in the future more unlikely. 
Effect Of Date Of Packing Of 


Canned Grapefruit Sections Right now, for instance, intensive steps are being taken 


Scientists Approve Push And to develop citrus stocks which will be more resistant to 
Pull Nematode Eradica- cold than has been the case in the past. 


tion Program . . . 
State certification of nursery stocks is already working 


Mutual Tells Growers To to prevent the sale and propagation of nursery trees which 
Expect Drop In Citrus may be infected with nematodes. 
Concentrate Sales 
These and other forward looking developments will 
Citrus Commission Reports assure for the growers of Florida a consistency of seasonal 
oe Fresh Citrus returns from their crops, and will be counted on to result 
ruit And Juices in the production of best quality fruit. 
Nationally Known Doctors These are days of vast f 
i eeaned tee OF Move re y programs of research and there 
Stems Peale is just as good reason to presume that research designed 
to deal effectively with citrus production will be as effec- 
tive as it has been in the fields of medicine and industry. 
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Nitrogen restores citrus production 


for OLIVER Spra-Blast users 


The weather was rough in the citrus 
belt last winter, but now Oliver 
Spra-Blast users are on the come- 
back trail. Their versatile new Model 
500 mist sprayers are getting a 
chance to show their mettle in a 
brand-new way—feeding the hun- 
gry, frost-bitten trees. 

Big capacity, complete coverage 
and diesel economy of the Oliver 
have made the news with big divi- 
dends for orchard and grove oper- 
ators. Now Ni-resistance adds a 
bonus. Specially treated tanks, lines 


and pump stand up under the ac- 
tion of nitrogen fertilizers. Grove 
operators can get as much as 50% 
of their nitrogen sprays absorbed in 
24 hours, even in seasons of low soil 
moisture. 

This is another reason why you 
should see the new Oliver Model 500 
Spra-Blast before you buy any 
sprayer. Now it has proved its worth 
on the Florida citrus comeback trail 
as well as for day-in and day-out 
operation. 

Remember, only Oliver gives you 


diesel economy at the price of com- 
parable gasoline models, true airfoil 
fan design with 68,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute at a slow 1850 r.p.m., 
corrosion-resistant 500-gallon tank, 
convenient hitching and ultra-vision 
instrument panel. 


The Oliver Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


™= OLIVER 


"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY”’ 


Also Manufacturer of the Famous Oliver Outboard Motors 
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R. M. Pratt 


Purple scale populations increased 
sharply in April with an unusually 
high rate of hatching. Activity will 
be high in May and infestations are 
expected to reach a high level this 
summer. 

Red scale activity also increased 
sharply in April and where this scale 
is present the population will con- 
tinue to increase rapidly. However, 
because of the cold winter, only a few 
groves outside of the coastal and 
southern areas are infested at this 
time. Infestations will be more gen- 
eral this fall. 

Purple mite infestations started in- 
in late February and are 
many groves and 
May. Texas 


creasing 
now abundant in 
will increase further in 


citrus mites are also beginning to 
increase. 
Six-spotted mite infestations have 


increased steadily since January, and 
a sharp increase occurred afier the 
middle of April and will continue into 
May. The peak of infestations usual- 
ly occurs in mid-May but is expected 
Defoliation due 
most 


to be later this year. 
to six-spotted mites is 
severe on grapefruit. 

Rust mite infestations are above 
average at this time and an increas- 
ing trend is expected in May. If 
wet weather continues the rust mite 
population will reach a high level 
early, as it did last year. 

Mealybug infestations 
unknown at this time 
be important this year. 

SPRAY PROGRAM 

Ordinarily there is not very much 
spraying, except for rust mite con- 
trol, to be done in May, but this year 
the flush of growth was delayed by 
cold weather with the result that a 
fair sized acreage is still to receive 


always 


almost 
will not 


are 
and 


the post-bloom spray. There has 
been enough rain to cause melanose 


infection on fruit, so a second copper 


* Written April 25, 1958. Reports of 

surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Fort 
J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. 
G. Townsend, Tampa; T. B. Hal- 
lam, Avon Park; and L. M. Sutton, 
Lake Alfred. 
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application may be advisable where 
applications were made before the 
fruit had set and where there is ex- 
cessive dead wood. 

Six-spotted mite infestations were 
slow to develop this spring, but 
heavy infestations have ‘been report- 
ed recently. Even though peak in- 
festations usually occur about the 
middle of May, any medium to heavy 
infestation should be controlled dur- 
ing the first half of the month. If 
cny a few leaves are infested it is 
doubtful whether the infestations will 
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to control the scale for a year. This 


year the bloom was so late that 
oranges will be too small to spray 
with oil in May without danger of 
marking them. Oil emulsion is the 
most widely used scalicide in Flor- 
ida, but it causes an injury on the 
rind of oranges called oil blotch if 
applied when the fruit is between 3/4 
inch and 1% inches in diameter. Oil 
‘blotch is a definite grade lowering 
factor on oranges grown for the fresa 
fruit market, but it is not so likely 
to mark grapefruit. 


SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS* 


Purple 

District Scale 
West Coast 3.25 
Indian River 4.38 
Upper East Coast 3.50 
Gainesville 2.75 
Orlando 3.54 
Brooksville 2.90 
Ridge 5.15 
Bartow 5.82 
State Average 4.08 
Last Year 4.69 





Red Purple Rust Mite 
Scale Mite on leaves 
3.07 1.23 1.92 
-37 1.37 1.84 
0 2.43 -75 
0 1.00 50 
0 -66 -25 
—.07 1.54 1.60 
3.44 1.60 1.42 
—.09 1.45 1.34 
3.13 1.32 1.06 
3.41 1.15 1.00 





* Third week in April. 
scales, and number of groves with increasing 


Activity is computed from populations, amount of hatching of 


or decreasing infestations. Activity is con- 


sidered high if above 4.0 for purple scale, 3.0 for red scale, and 1.5 for mites. 


do enough damage this late in ths 


season to warrant control 


Have all rust 


measures. 
mite infestations 
down to a minimum by the middle 
of June so there will be no heavy 
infestations when it is time to ap 
ply the summer scalicides. Even 
though zineb and chlorobenzilate can 
be added to the oil or parathion spray 
for rust mite control, russet may de- 
velop before the application is made. 
Another factor to be considered is 
that neither oil nor zineb have any 
fumigating effect. If the fruit is 
heavily infested at the time of treat- 
ment, mites on the off side of the 
fruit that are not contacted by the 
spray will not be killed, and that 
portion of the fruit may develop rus- 
set. 


Scale control is not recommended 
in May, except on the East Coast, 
unless a grove is so heavily infested 
that too much injury will develop 
before mid-June. May is definitely 
too early to spray for red scale where 
one scalicide application is expected 


Six-Spotted Mite Control: At the 


time this article is written, April 24, 
there are indications that six-spotted 
mite infestations may be severe dur- 
ing the first half of May. To ob- 
tain control of the six-spotted mits 
it is necessary to cover the under- 
surfaces of the leaves regardless of 
the insecticide used. Lime-sulfur at 
2 gallons per 100 gallons is effective. 
The addition of 5 pounds of wettable 
sulfur per 100 gallons will help spread 
the lime-sulfur. Oil emulsion at 0.7 
percent actual oil is also very effec- 
tive, but should be used only on 
grapefruit since it is likely to cause 
oil blotch on oranges. Other mater- 
ials that can be used are aramite, 
ovex, Kelthane, and Systox. Ons 
pound of parathion (15 percent), 
plus 10 pounds of wettable sulfur 
per 100 gallons can also be used, 
and this would also reduce any scale 
infestation to a low level. 

Purple Mite and Texas Mite Con- 
trol. None of the available organic 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Get long-lasting protection with 


(zineb) 


Use DirHane Z-78 instead of sulfur in post-bloom 
sprays to control rust mites. Important advantages of 
DirHane Z-78 are: 

e Diruane Z-78 gives protection that can last until 
summer scalicide is needed. There is no need to 
apply extra sulfur dusts or sprays before summer to 
keep rust mites in check. 


DirHAneE Z-78 is more persistent during rainy weather. 


DirHANE Z-78 is easy and mild on tender growth. 
It is the ideal warm weather fungicide. 

e DirHane Z-78 does not alter soil pH. 

e DirHANE Z-78 controls greasy spot. 


The long-lasting protection possible with 
DITHANE gives you more time between 
rust mite applications and greater 
flexibility in your entire program. 


UNTREATED 


re Chemicals for Agriculture 
ROHM € HAAS 
—— COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


DiTHANE is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


and in principal foreign countries. 
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CITRUS INSECT CONTROL 
FOR MAY 1958... 


(Continued from page 3) 


miticides that can be sprayed on trees 
with fruit on them are very effective 
in warm weather. As long as there 
is good soil moisture there is not 
much danger of leaf drop or meso- 
phyll collapse, so it is not practical 
to attempt control. However, on 
young or cold-weakened trees where 
healthy foliage is necessary, control 
measures should be taken. An oil 
emulsion at .7 percent oil or Tedion 
at % pound per 100 gallons are very 
effective. 
ed for 

them. 

Rust Mite Control: 
now several materials that can be 
used for rust mite control. Where no 
post-bloom sulfur has been applied it 
is advisable to use some form of sul- 
fur to control the broad mite as well 
as rust mite. If copper is to be ap- 
plied, use 10 pounds of wettable sul- 
fur per 100 gallons of water; but if no 
copper is needed, 1 gallon of lime- 
sulfur plus 5 pounds of wettable sul- 
fur per 100 gallons is very effective. 
If a rust mite infestation is increas- 
ing near the time to apply the sum- 
mer scalicide, the cheapest applica- 
tion is a sulfur dust to hold the in- 
festation to a low level until the 
scalicide spray. However, oil should 
not be applied within 3 weeks of a 
sulfur application. Remember that 
rust mite infestations may increase 
very fast at this time of the year 
and russet may develop before the 
scalicide spray can be applied. 

Zineb at % pound per 100 gallons 
is more effective than sulfur. How- 
ever, it may be more economical to 
wait and include zineb in the scali- 
cide spray when a thorough applica- 
tion is made. It can be mixed with 
either oil emulsion or parathion. 

Chlorobenzilate is more effective 
than sulfur but not quite as effective 
as zineb. Suggested dosages are % 
to 1 pound per 100 gallons. (See 
April issue for details.) 

Scale Control: It has been sug- 
gested that scale control be delayed 
until after mid-June, but if control 
is necessary before that time use 
either parathion (15 percent) at 1 to 
1.7 pounds, or malathion (25 percent) 
at 3 to 5 pounds per 100 gallons on 
oranges, Temples or tangerines. Oil 
emulsion may ‘be used before June 
15 on grapefruit or on oranges that 
are not to be sold on the fresh fruit 
market. 

Details of spray schedules and the 
various materials used will be found 
in the “Better Fruit Pogram” and 


Tedion has not been clear- 


use on trees with fruit on 


There are 
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Florida Lime Administrative 


Committee 


Appointment of nine members 
and alternates to the Florida Lime 
Administrative Committee, which ad- 
ministers the marketing agreement 
and order regulating the handling 
of limes grown in Florida, has been 
announced by the U. S. Department 
ot Agriculture. Appointees will serve 
for the term April 1, 1958, to March 
31, 1959. 


District 1 grower members and 
their alternates are Robert A. Bal- 
lard and Donald S. Ames, Home- 
stead; William H. Krome and Law- 
rence Pope, Homestead; George H. 
Cooper, Princeton, and R. R. Ki- 
nard, Homestead; Otis L. Gossman, 
Jr., Goulds, and Charles F. Ivins, 
Homestead. 

District 1 handler members and 
their alternates are Fred Piowaty, 
Princeton, and Clarence J. Parman, 


this should be consulted to determine 
materials may or may not be 
For further information, 
Citrus Experiment Sta- 


Alfred or Fort Pierce. 


which 
combined. 
the 
tion at Lake 


consult 


Named 


Homestead; Clement M. Russell, 
Goulds, and Robert C. MacDonell, 
Homestead; Norman E. Sutton and 
Harold E. Kendall, Goulds. 


District 2 grower members and 
alternate are G. F. Ward, Avon 
Park, and T. D. Lewis, Sebring. 

District 2 handler member and 
alternate are Thomas P. Clinard 
and Ivey E. Futch, Lake Placid. 

One function of the Florida Lime 
Administrative Committee is to 
recommend to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, after investigation of 


supply and demand conditions, the 
sizes and qualities of limes which 
should be shipped from Florida. 


FLORIDA REPRESENTED AT 
INTERNATIONAL CITRUS 
GROWERS CONFERENCE 


The Florida citrus industry will be 
represented for the first time at the 
International Congress of Citrus 
Growers which meets in Cantania, 
Italy, in September. 








FLORIDA FRUIT & VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION’S Research 
Committee was told of new research facilities for the state’s 
fruit and vegetable industry by Dr. Matthew K. Veldhuis, 
[left, seated], in charge of the USDA Fruit and Vegetable 
Products Laboratory at Winter Haven.- The new $750,000 
facility is a part of the Southern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, USDA, New Orleans. Participating in 
the discussion with Dr. Veldhuis were [seated, L to R] L. T. 
Thompson, Sarasota, chairman of FFVA’s Research Committee; 
George Wedgworth, Belle Glade, vice chairman; and (Standing, 
L to R] Bruce Gray, Hastings; and C. B. Streetman, Vero 


Beach, committee members. 
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Yes, get bigger yields, better fruit, and more profits. CHLOROBENZILATE stops mites. 
And due to its long residual action, CHLOROBENZILATE continues to protect! Here’s 
real low-cost mite control for citrus crops. 


CHLOROBENZILATE, developed by Geigy research laboratories, is easy to use, safe— 
because it is relatively non-toxic to man and animals, and does not affect bees under 
normal field conditions. It is compatible with most commonly used insecticides 
and fungicides. It may be used with spray oils and is non-irritating to skin. 
CHLOROBENZILATE provides outstanding control of Citrus Bud Mite, Citrus Flat 
Mite, and Citrus Rust Mite. CHLOROBENZILATE is effective against all growth stages 
of mites and has strong ovicidal properties. It is valuable in controlling strains of 
mites resistant to organic phosphorus insecticides. 


Ask your farm supply dealer for CHLOROBENZILATE today—for positive low-cost 
control of profit destroying mites. CHLOROBENZILATE is available as Geigy CHLORO- 
BENZILATE 25W (a 25% wettable powder). Geigy CHLOROBENZILATE 25E (25% 
emulsifiable solution) is also recommended, for use on ornamentals and nursery stock. 


SEQUESTRENE* iron chelates are designed for correction of iron deficiency (chlorosis) 
in fruit trees, ornamentals, vegetables, and turf. They are completely water soluble, com- 
patible with most commonly used pesticides, and may be applied as foliage sprays or as 
soil applications, alone or in combination with fertilizers. 

* *SEQUESTRENE"” is the brand name for eieting compounds sold by 


Geigy. Agricultural Chemicals, division of Geigy Chemical Corporation. 
~ 


[4 ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 200 
Saw Mili River Road + Ardsley, N.Y. Gegy 
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Publication office at Bartow, Florida. 
post office at Tampa, Florida, under act of March 3, 


1879. 





Entered as second class matter February 16, 1920, at the 
Entered as second class matter June 


19, 19838, at the post office at Bartow, Florida, under act of March 3, 1879. 











Effect of Date of Packing on Quality of 


Canned Grapefruit Sections 
During aang At 90° F. 


During recent years canned grape- 
fruit sections have provided an an- 
nual outlet for over three million 
boxes of fruit and the yearly pack 
ranges from 15 to 20 percent of all 
grapefruit processed in _ Florida. 
Therefore, it is important that the 
industry be informed concerning the 
factors that affect the quality of 
canned grapefruit sections so that 
future packs of this product will be 
such good quality that current use 
by consumers will not only be main- 
tained, but will increase in the fu- 
ture. 


Results of other investigations 
have shown the beneficial effects 
on the qualtiy of canned grapefruit 
sections of storage temperatures at 
70°F. or lower (5), of moderate 
acidity in the products (6), and of 
moderate potassium fertilization of 
the trees producing fruit for section- 
izing (7, 10). The study reported 
here was undertaken to determine 
if a relationship might exist between 
the date of packing and quality 
factors, such as flavor, firmness, and 
color, of canned grapefruit during 
storage at 90°F. for six months. 

Experimental Procedure 

Collection and Storage of Samples. 
—The canned grapefruit sections 
used were processed in commercial 
plants by procedures that have been 
described (1, 8, 9). The products 
were collected at intervals of two 





R. L. HUGGART, F. W. WENZEL 


AND E. L. MOORE 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXPERIMENT 
STATION, LAKE ALFRED 


PRESENTED AT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF FLORIDA 
STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


x Sa = 


weeks during two packing seasons; 
from one plant during 1953-54 and 
from two other plants during 1954- 
55. All canned sections were held 
at 32°F. until the erd of the col- 
lection period at which time they 
were transferred to a storage room 
maintained at 90°F. For compari- 
son purposes, each year a control 
sample from a pack of commercial 
canned grapefruit sections was left 
at 32°F. 

Examinnation of Canned Grape- 
fruit Sections.—All products stored 
at 90°F. were examined monthly 
over a period of six months. A 
sample for examination was obtained 
by opening five cans from each pack; 
the sections from the five cans were 
drained for two minutes on a six- 
mesh screen, and then transferred 
to a white enamel tray. A com- 
parison made between each sample 
stored at 90°F. and the control 





sample, which was stored at 32°F., 
by the authors and Dr. Roger Pat- 


rick. The changes occurring in flavor, 


firmness, and color that lowered the 
quality in the products stored at 
90°F. were designated by each of 
the four panel members as none, 
slight, marked. or extreme using 
numerical grades of 1, 2, 3, or 4, 
respectively. Marked or extreme 
differences between the _ control 
sample and those stored at 90°F. 
were considered to be such that 
they would be noticeable to most 
consumers. 


A representative sample of grape- 
fruit sections from each pack was 
comminuted for three minutes in a 
Waring blendor, deaerated, and then 
Hunter color values determined us- 
ing a Hunter Color Difference 
Meter (HCDM), (3, 4). 

A portion of the drained syrup 
from each of the samples of canned 
sections was used for the determina- 
tion of total acidity, total soluble 
solids (° Brix), and pH. 
Experimental Results and Discussion 

It should be mentioned that some 
can-to-can variations in characteris- 
tics, such as acidity, color, or flavor, 
occur in commercial canned grape- 
fruit sections, since the sections in 
any single can usually come from 
only a few fruit. Such variations 
initially noted in the samples used 

(Continued on page 17) 





































Cleared for full-season use 


Residue tolerances have been established for KELTHANE that, in 
general, permit its use throughout the season, as needed for 
efficient mite control. 


This is good news for everyone who has the problem of keeping 
mite populations at low levels. KELTHANE is the best all-round 
miticide ever developed. Only KELTHANE gives you all these 
advantages: 


Fast initial kill 

Long residual activity 

Control of most species 

Safety on crops and to operators when used as directed* 
Harmless to beneficial insects 


Solve your mite-control problems with KELTHANE .. . fast-acting, 
long-lasting checkmate for mites. Ask your supplier for additional 
information. 
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KELINANE 






Chemicals for Agriculture 


ida ROHM £ HAAS 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


KELTHANE is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal 
JSoreign countries. 
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Ascorbic Acid Concentrations Of 
Grapefruit Of Different Sizes 


Citrus recognized as 
a rich source of ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C). In fact, before this 
vitamin was isolated and synthesized, 
lime or lemon juices were used as 
tentative standards in the estima- 
tion of antiscorbutic properties of 
foods. 

An interesting historical reminder 
is the slang epithet “‘limey’’, applied 
to English sailors and soldiers. The 
term dates back to the old sailing 
days and the use of lime juice to 
overcome scurvy—a deficiency dis- 
ease now known to be caused by in- 
adequate vitamin C in the diet. While 
concentration of vitamin C is high 
in acid citrus fruits such as limes 
and lemons, usually the concentra- 
tions in oranges and grapefruit are 
The purpose of this study 
was to determine the relative anti- 
scorbutic value of grapefruit of dif- 


fruits are 


greater. 


ferent sizes. 

Harding and co-workers (3, 4, 5, 
6, 7), French and Abbott (2), Sites 
and Reitz (11), and Winston (13) 
investigated some of the factors 
affecting the ascorbic acid contents 
of citrus fruits in Florida. They 
reported a greater concentration in 
the outside fruit exposed to sunlight 
than in inside shaded fruit and in 
the top fruit than in that at the 
bottom of the tree. 


Smaller differences resulted from 
the use of different kinds or root- 
stocks, variety, maturity and ripen- 
ing period, and crop year. Reuther 
and co-workers (9) reported a higher 
value for fruit from low-phosphate 
plots, while Roy and Bahrt (10) 
found zinc- and magnesium-deficient 
trees to yield lower quantities of 
ascorbic acid than normal trees. In 
Arizona, Jones and his associates 
(8) reported higher ascorbic acid 
content in fruit grown on low-nitro- 
gen levels. In addition, other fac- 
tors such as rootstock (3, 4, 5), 


1/ The authors grately acknowledge 
the assistance of Milliard B. Sunday, 
William H. Henry, and T. Adair 
Wheaton. The third author, for- 
merly of this section, is now As- 
sociate Professor, Fruit Crops Dept., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 


* This paper presented at Florida State 
Horticultural 
appearing in 
Society 


Society Meeting - also 
1957 Proceedings of the 
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stage of maturity (2, 8, 4, 5), and 
variety (4, 5, 12) are reported to 
influence the concentration and 
amount of ascorbic acid, but flavor 
(&) was not correlated with these. 
Other factors undoubtedly exist. 

In this report is presented re- 
sults of analyses for the ascorbic 
acid concentration and total con- 
tent of more than 1300 individual 
grapefruit of various sizes. The in- 
vestigation initiated in the 1954- 
55 season is still in progress. In 
addition, data have been collected 


on color of rind and flesh, weight, 
diameter, height, texture of flesh, 
volume of juice, weight of juice, 
total soluble solids, total acid, and 
pH of over 5,000 grapefruit. 
Materials and Methods 
The test material consisted of 
individual Marsh and Duncan grape- 
fruit of sizes 46, 54, 64, 70, 80, 


and 96. The 22 samples of fruiit 
were obtained from 15 different 
commercial packinghouses in the 


central, ridge, east, and west coast 
districts. They were washed, waxed, 
graded, and sized in the usual com- 
mercial manner. Lots of 10 fruit 
each were taken at random from 
the respective bins and transported 
to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Horticultural Field Station, 
Orlando, Fla., and stored at 32° F. 

Usually not more than 2 to 4 days 
elapsed before testing. The pulp 
and juice were extracted by an 
electric reamer and passed through 
a Chisholm-Ryder Finisher with a 
0.027-inch The concentra- 
tion of ascorbic acid as milligrams 
per 100 milliliters of juice was de- 
termined on each fruit by the method 
of Bessey and King (1). The con- 
tent of ascorbic acid per fruit was 
calculated by multiplying the con- 
centration per milliliter by the 
volume of juice yielded by the fruit, 
to give the milligrams present. 

Results 

The result of analysis of indivi- 
dual grapefruit for ascorbic acid are 
given in tables 1, 2, and 3 and figures 
1 and 2. 

Figure 1.—Average ascorbic acid 
concentrations of Marsh and Duncan 


screen. 


grapefruit. 
Figure 2.—Lowest and highest 
ascorbic acid concentrations found 


in single Marsh and Duncan grapefruit. 
The results given in tables 1 and 


Table 1.—Ascorbie acid concentration of Marsh grapefruit of different sizes 1/ 





Date Ascorbic acid (mg. per 100 ml. of juice) in fruit of size — 
of — —--— ~- a _ ————— 
analysis 96 80 70 64 54 46 
1954-55 
March 28 35 37 35 38 35 34 
April 4 33 31 33 36 34 —_ 
April 7 35 34 34 33 3 30 
May 17 38 37 34 35 33 33 
May 24 37 37 35 * 35 36 37 
May 25 32 30 30 27 26 27 
1956-57 
March 1 48 45 45 45 44 44 
March 5 47 42 42 46 47 45 
March 13 39 41 36 35 3 32 
March 13 40 43 39 41 38 36 
April 1 37 42 40 38 39 38 
April 17 38 35 36 37 33 $2 
May 23 37 35 37 31 31 23 
May 24 3 42 41 36 35 35 


LSD 5% 1.8 LSD 1% 2.4 


1/ Bach value is based on the analysis of 10 different fruits. 
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2 and illustrated in figure 1 show are compared (tables 1 and 2), it 
that the concentration of ascorbic appears that a gradual decrease may 
acid in small fruit tends to be higher occur, as previously reported (3). 


than that in larger fruit. The range 


There was some indication of a year- 
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Summary 
More than 1300 individual grape- 
fruit of the Marsh and Duncan 


varieties were analyzed for ascorbic 


in average concentration among the’ to-year variation, as ascorbic acid acid during the 1954-55 and 1956- 
57 crop years. ruil 

FIG. 1.- AVERAGE ASCORBIC ACID CONCENTRATIONS OF eae ata ico meu 
varieties he 2r cone ion, 


MARSH AND DUNCAN GRAPEFRUIT. but a lower total content, of ascor- 
bie acid than larger grapefruit. The 
ascorbic acid content of Marsh fruit 


was lower than that of the Duncan. 





3 The average concentration of as- 
MARSH corbic acid decreased slightly over 
9 -- OUNCAN the test period, March 1 to June 
= 20, and tended to be lower in 1954- 
2 55 than in 1956-57. 
a Literature Cited 
G 1. BESSEY, O. A. and C. G. 
z King. 1933. The Distribution of 
Vitamin C in Plant and Animal 
= on Aa on $4 46 Tissues, — and Its Determination. 
SIZE Jour. Biol. Chem. 103 :687-698. 
2. FRENCH, R. B. and O. D, 
different sizes was less for Marsh’ tended to be lower in the crop year Abbott. 1940. Investigation of the 
fruit (35 to 39 milligrams per 100 1954-55 than in 1956-57. The fruit Vitamin C Content of Florida Fruit 
milliliters) than for Duncan G t  used in the present tests came from and Vegetables. 1. Effect of matura- 
40 milligrams per 100 milliliters). many different sources; therefore, (Continued on page 21) 
Small fruit had a lower total con- 
sent of aenadhie ali teem teense FIG.2.- LOWEST AND HIGHEST ASCORBIC ACIO 
fruit (table 3). The range in aver- CONCENTRATIONS FOUND IN SINGLE MARSH 





age total content was less for Marsh ANDO OUNCAN GRAPEFRUIT. 
(71 to 114 milligrams) than for 


Duncan grapefruit (73 to 121 milli- 


70 








grams). 


MARSH 


Figure 2 shows the amount of 


variation that occurs in the con- 
centration of ascorbic acid in grape- 
fruit. The concentration ranged 
from 26 to 57 milligrams per 100 
milliliters of juice for the Marsh 
fruit and from 21 to 61 milligrams 
for the Duncan. The range was 
comparatively narrow for a sample 
of a certain fruit as a rule, 
and the concentration in the Dun- 
can fruit tended to be slightly more 
variable than that in Marsh. 

A comparison of the 
tendency 


a C7 
° ° 


MG. PER 100 ML. 
he 
° 


size 


et 
° 


varieties in 


for the 


20 


2° 
a6 


shows a 


figure 1 


Duncan fruit to have a higher con- 
centration of ascorbic acid. The SIZE 
9 ° slliors i > ° . Ts _—— » . » . 
a- to 7- milligram difference _ it is probable that other factors sah eentank ar mae ~ yy 
fruit should have little significance such as location on the tree. root- ‘rult of different sizes 
from a dietary standpoint, however. k 1 fertilizati ; 
, . , stock, an¢ ertilization are als - eae 
When the concentrations of ascor- ~ - ruifization are also in Variety Content 
7 . ‘ . , 7. ‘ C and Concentration er 
bic acid at different sampling dates volvé d (3, 4, 8, 9). size per 100 ml. fruit 
Table 2.—Ascorbic acid concentration of Duncan grapefruit of different sizes. 1/ Marsh 1 Me Mg. 
96 39 71 
Date Ascorbic acid (mg. per 100 mil. of juice) in fruit of size 80 28 81 
of 70 37 86 
unalysis 96 80 70 64 54 46 64 37 93 
54 36 104 
1954-55 46 35 114 
April 12 37 40 40 37 40 38 Dunean 2 
June l 36 4) a4 2 1 96 40 7% 
June 2 34 32 1 4 1 28 go 29 78 
June 15 39 4 37 3H 83 32 70 38 88 
June 16 11 56 37 37 ib 33 64 38 98 
June 20 43 45 42 41 10 35 54 37 108 
195¢ 7 $0 34 121 
April 1 51 47 47 44 i4 42 
April 17 11 38 ed 45 S 34 1/ Bach value is based on the analysis 
7 of 140 fruits 
LSD 5% 1.8 LSD 1% 2.4 . , 2/ Each value is based on the analysis 
is based on the analysis of 10 different fruits. of 80 fruits 


1/ Bach value 








NEW! 


This bright, clean fruit resulted from one spraying with Du Pont “‘Parzate’’ C. 





Du Pont PARZATE’ C 


ZINEB 


FUNGICIDE 


controls both russeting and greasy spot 
On oranges and grapefruit 


You can control both fruit russeting and 
greasy spot with new Du Pont “Parzate”’ C 
zineb fungicide, a wettable powder espe- 
cially developed for use in Florida citrus 
groves. Experimental data and grove tests 
show that “‘Parzate” C may be mixed with 
oil and parathion for reduced spraying 
costs. “‘Parzate” C is neutral in action, 
which means no harmful effect on soil pH, 
and you reduce equipment wear, too, be- 
cause there’s less material for pumps and 
nozzles. 

For fruit russet control due to rust mites, 
use “‘Parzate’”’ C at the rate of one-half 
to one pound per 100 gallons of water. 


Begin spraying when 10% of the leaves 
are infested with rust mites. For greasy- 
spot control, use ““Parzate” C at the rate 
of one pound per 100 gallons of water. To 
get disease-free foliage and higher yields 
of bright, clean fruit, order new Du Pont 
“‘Parzate’”’ C from your dealer today. 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


&E6. U. 5. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... . 


PARZATE*’ C 


ZINEB FUNGICIDE 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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eda combination 
the water-soluble 
an qnesitum ana 


potash obtained trom 


ORE ak he LTe 


Look for this identifying 
Seal of Approval when you 
buy. It's your assurance of 








...the seal that guarantees you won’t be 


TOO LATE for 


You know the penalty of a shortage of 
magnesium in your citrus groves. Irregular 
yellow blotches in the leaves signal that 
you will soon be faced with a marked re- 
duction in yield, size, and quality of your 
fruit. And then, before you know it, it’s too 
late for top profits! 

You can’t afford to gamble with your 
next harvest . . . not when positive pro- 
tection, plus improved fruit flavor, can be 
yours for only pennies per tree. Act now to 


USE FERTILIZER CONTAINING 


f Potash-Magnesia 
(K2SO4 © 2MgSO4) 22% KgO-— 18% MgO 


POTASH BIVEISIONM . . es we we ee eceevcee ese 





extra-value fertilizer. 


TOP PROFITS 


insure an adequate supply of magnesium 
this season by specifying fertilizer contain- 
ing Sul-Po-Mag”... also called SPM ... in 
your next fertilizer order. 


Why SPM? Sul-Po-Mag is a combina- 
tion of water-soluble, fast-acting, readily 
available magnesium and premium 
sulphate of potash. Most citrus fertilizer 
manufacturers make premium grade ferti- 
lizers containing Sul-Po-Mag. For your 
protection, look for the SPM seal. 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 


--. positive protection for only pennies a tree 
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Thirteen 


Fifth Annual South Florida 


~~ * 
Citrus Institute 
4-H Camp Cloverleaf At Lake Placid in Highlands County 


TENTATIVE 
Thursday — May 29 1958 
Morning Session — 9:00 o’clock. 
Presiding — Fred P. Lawrence, Cit- 
riculturist, Agricultural Extension Ser- 


vice, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Opening Remarks and Announce- 
ments. 

Invocation — Rev. D. C. Spillman, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Lake 
Placid. 

“What is The 1958-59 Citrus Out- 
look?”” — Dr. E. W. Cake, Economist, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 


versity of Florida, Gainesville. 
“Field Observations of Citrus Groves 
Following The Freezes” — Jack T. 


McCown, Asst. Citriculturist, Agricul- 

tural Extension Service, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 
RECESS 

“What To Expect From Zineb?” - 

Dr. Roger Johnson, Asst. Entomolo- 


gist, Citrus Experiment Station, Lake 
Alfred. 
“The 


Citrus 


Cultivation In 
Harry Ford, 
Lake Al- 


Problems of 
Groves” Dr. 
Citrus Experiment Station, 
fred. 
NOON 
Afternoon Session. 
Presiding William H. 
Asst. Horticulturist, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
SYMPOSIUM ON FRUIT 


Mathews, 


QUALITY 
“Pounds Solids and What They 
Mean to the Grower” (Sampling 
Technique and How Pounds Solids 


Are Figured) Dr. George W. West- 
brook, Chief Chemist, Citrus and Vege- 


table Inspection Service, State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Winter Ha- 
ven. 


“Stocks and Varieties In Relation 
To Fruit Quality” — Dr. F. E. Gard- 
Pomologist. USDA Horti- 
cultural Station, Orlando. 

“Fertilization In Relation To Fruit 
Quality” Dr. H. J. Reitz, Horticul- 
turist-In-Charge, Citrus Experiment 
Lake Alfred. 

RECESS 

“Pest Control In Relation To Fruit 
Quality” W. L. Thompson, Ento- 
mologist, Citrus Experiment Station, 
Lake Alfred. 

“Irrigation and Weather Conditions 
In Relation To Fruit Quality” — Dr. 


ner, Senior 


Station, 


L. W. Zeigler, Professor, Fruit Crops 
Department, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
Following The Presentation of 
of The Above Topics, The 
Speakers Will Entertain Ques- 
tions From The Floor. 


John W. Sites, 
Uni- 


Summary - Dr. 
Head, Fruit Crops Department, 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 





Friday — May 30, 1958 

Presidning Jack T. McCown, 
Asst. Citriculturist, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

“A Report On The Newer Materials 
For Combatting Citrus Pests”—James 
E. Brogdon, Entomologist, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 

“Controlling Scales and Spiders In 
Citrus” — Dr. H. J. Spencer, Ento- 
mologist, USDA Horticultural Station, 
Orlando. 





William J. Jones (right), grove manager of Minute Maid Corporation’s 20,000 
explains recent 
Weith, member of Minute Maid board of directors. 


acres of Florida citrus, 


“The Plant Board’s Citrus Programs 


Dr. W. G. Cowperthwaite, Plant 
Commissioner, State Plant Board, 
Gainesville. 

“Virus Diseases and What They 


Are Doing To Citrus” — Dr. L. C. 
Cochran, Horticulturist - In - Charge, 
USDA Horticultural Station, Orlando. 


LUNCH 
Presiding James E. Brogdon, 
Entomologist, Agricultural Extension 


Service, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

“The Use of Flatwoods Soils For 
Citrus Production” — Dr. John W. 
Sites, Head, Fruit Crops Department, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

“Fertilizing Young Citrus Trees”’— 
Dr. Gordon Rasmussen, Plant Physio- 
logist, USDA Horticultural Station, 
Orlando. 

“Hedging and Pruning Citrus” — 
William H. Mathews, Asst. Horticul- 
turist, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

“Pruning Demonstration — With 
New Types of Equipment. 





orange tree recovery to Archie J. 
Weith, New York research 


consultant of Union Carbide, was one of 17 corporation directors who recently 
attended first Minute Maid board meeting in Florida since company’s execu- 
tives offices moved from New York to Orlando last October. 
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Citrus States Seek Appropriation 
For Development Of Freeze Resistant 
Trees In Citrus Areas... 


Washington, Marvin H. Walker, 
a member of the Florida Citrus 
Commission, representing the com- 
bined citrus industries of Florida, 
California and Texas, today testi- 
fied before the Senate Agricultural 
Appropriations Sub-Committee that 
research must provide hardier, more 
cold-resistant citrus trees “if the 
major citrus states are to continue 
to produce sufficient fruit in the 
years ahead to meet dietary needs.” 


Marvin H. Walker, of Lake Wales, 
chairman of the Commission’s legis- 
lative committee and head of the 
Citrus and Subtropical Fruit Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory 
Committee of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, urged an appropria- 
tion of $184,742.40 “for the equip- 
ment, land, personnel and assist- 
ance needed to initiate these studies” 
in Florida, California and Texas. 
He said he was appearing on behalf 
of the Florida Citrus Commission, 
the Florida Citrus Exchange, Flori- 
da Citrus Mutual, Sunkist Growers, 
Inc. and Pure Gold, Inc., of Cali- 
fornia, and the Texsun Citrus Ex- 
change of Texas. 

“Land suitable for citrus pro- 
duction in the United States is 
limited, and becoming more so each 
year because of urban developments, 
especially in California and Florida,” 
Walker said. “If the major citrus 
States are to continue to produce 
sufficient fruit in the years ahead 
to meet dietary needs of the people 
of this country, ways must be 
found to make citrus trees less 
susceptible to severe damage from 
low temperatures.” 

The plan calls for U. S. scientists 
to breed and cross-bread root stocks 
and varieties in order to develop 
an orange tree that would be more 
rugged during extreme cold spells. 
It had prior endorsement of the 
Commission and the USDA’s Citrus 
and Subtropical Fruit Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee. 
Florida Citrus Mutual also filed a 
letter in support of the project. 

Walker estimated that $37,730 
would be spent in Texas, $24,060 
in California and $100,773.70 in 
Florida. A fund of $22,178.70, 
making up the balance of the $184,- 
742.40 appropriation requested, 
would be used in administrative 
overhead and other expenses. 


The project would be carried 
out in U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture horticultural stations in 
Weslaco, Texas, Indio, California; 
and Orlando, Florida. It is not in- 
cluded in the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill now be- 
fore Congress. 

“Because of the differences in 
soils, rootstocks, varieties and cul- 
tural practices in the major pro- 
ducing areas of California, Texas 
and Florida, cold hardiness re- 
search should be conducted in each 
of these States,” he stated. 

Florida Produces 68 Percent 

Walker said the combined citrus 
industry of the United States pro- 
duces an annual crop valued at 
$404,022,000, double the value of 
the apple crop and almost equal to 
the value of apples plus all other 
tree fruits combined. He pointed 
out that California grows approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the country’s 
citrus crop, Arizona two per cent, 


Texas four per cent, and Florida 
68 per cent. 
Walker said severe Florida 


freezes in December and January 
“brought havoc to citrus groves and 
caused great monetary losses to 
growers.” Official estimates, he 
said, indicate a grower loss approxi- 
mately 27,500,000 boxes of fruit 
valued at $45 to $50 million, “and 
tree damage which will cause 
another 30 40 billion box loss be- 
fore they are replaced or recover.” 
He pointed out that these losses do 
not include added cost of pruning 
and extra pest control, loss of stock 
by nurseries, loss of revenue from 
businesses dependent on the citrus 
industry, and the tax revenue loss 
to the Government. Citrus grow- 
ers in Florida alone, he added, paid 
about $30 million in federal income 
tax in 1957. 
Six Approaches 

Walker said need for the cold- 
resistant tree research project was 
“immediate,” and cited six ap- 
proaches to the problem. 

1. Breeding to produce better 
quality, especially fruit with higher 
sugar and better juice color which 
matures early enough to be _ har- 
vested before advent of cold; 

2. Breeding to produce varieties 
which can stand lower temperature 
without damage; 


3. Breeding for more cold-hardy 
and better rootstocks; 

4. Use of heat treatments and 
development of nucellar lines to 
free citrus trees of viruses which 
presently make them more subject 
to cold injury. 

5. Finding of chemicals which will 
induce and prolong dormancy and 
thereby increase the tolerance of 
trees to cold; and 

6. Determine fertilization and 
cultural treatments which will give 
greatest cold hardiness. 

“These are interrelated, and 
necessarily of long duration, hence 
if they are to be culminated must 
be set up on a basis sufficient to 
insure their completion,” he said. 
“Research, particularly research on 
a problem of this nature, requires 
diligence, time and patience and 
must be approached from numerous 
avenues and leads. The recent cold 
in Florida provides such leads, and 
the time to initiate this research 
program is now.” 

Several Factors 

Walker said three branches of 
the industry are particularly de- 
pendent upon development of cold- 
resistant citrus trees. He listed 
these as processors, fresh fruit 
handlers, and growers. 

Processing, he said, took 73 per 
cent of all the oranges grown in 
Florida for production of frozen 
orange concentrate, canned orange 
juice, chilled orange juice, pasteur- 
ized orange concentrate and canned 
chilled orange sections. 

“To operate efficiently there must 
be an ample supply of good quality 
fruit,” he said. 

Fresh fruit, he declared, is a 
“highly organized industry that 
picks, treats, packs, and distributes 
the product to markets all over the 
country.” Research which will in- 
crease cold hardiness even a small 
amount, he added, will save the 
fresh fruit industry millions of 
dollars. 

The grower, he concluded, is per- 
haps the most susceptible to finan- 
cial loss in the event of a freeze. 

“The growers’ loss means loss to 
many people and industries, directly de- 
pendent on him—his labor, the ferti- 
lizer and spray material industries, 
the farm implement dealers, and 

(Continued on next page) 
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EDWARDS IS NAMED 
CHAIRMAN FEDERAL 
FARM CREDIT BOARD 





M. H. EDWARDS 
The Federal Farm Credit Board 
Thursday elected Marshall H. Ed- 


wards, citrus grower of Bartow, Fla., 
as its chairman for a one-year term. 

Edwards succeeds C. H. Matthews, 
farmer, of Eagle Lake, Tex. 

Earl H. Brockman, Caldwell, Ida., 
farmer, was elected vice-chairman, 
succeeding Edwards. The board re- 
elected J. M. Selby, Silver Springs, 
Md., as secretary. 

The 13-member board, appointed 
by the President, sets policies for 
the farm credit system supervised 
by the farm credit administration. 





PLANS FORMULATED 
TO EXTEND CITRUS MAR- 
KET TO W. GERMANY 

Two U. S. Foreign Agricultural 
Service officials have outlined plans 
with the Florida Citrus Commission 
for an expanded citrus marketing 
development program in West Ger- 
many, the Commission said. 

J. Henry Burke and _ William 
Stewart, foreign marketing specialists 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, said they 
were developing plans with the Com- 
mission for more intensive market- 
ing of Florida citrus in West Germany. 

Last year, under provisions of 
Public Law 480, the Commission 
secured $25,000 in U. S. funds for 
advertising and merchandising of 
Florida citrus and products 
in free Germany. 

Stewart said there is an excellent 
chance that Florida may secure ad- 
ditional money to put a bigger push 
behind grapefruit, especially in the 


citrus 
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Ruhr Valley. This would be in ad- 
dition to regular funds for promo- 
tion or orange and grapefruit pro- 
ducts. 

“We’re here to see what it will 
take to sell more of your grapefruit 
and grapefruit products in_ that 
area,” Stewart declared. 

Frank D. Arn, director of adver- 
tising and merchandising for the 
Commission, who is working out de- 
tails with the Washington officials, 
said all plans would be coordinated 
with the Commission’s foreign 
merchandising representatives in 
West Germany and Sweden. These 
credited with developing 
much of Florida’s citrus export trade 
in those areas. 

After discussing plans for the 
new program, Burke and Stewart 
toured the Florida citrus belt to 
get a firsthand look at groves dam- 
aged by freezes last winter. Burke 
made a comprehensive report on the 
freeze of February, 1956, 
figured largely in Florida’s 
plans to move into many of Spain’s 
former markets. 
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Citrus States Seek Appropria- 

tion for Development of Freeze 

Resistant Trees in Citrus Areas 
(Continued from preceding page) 


tax revenue to the government, to 


mention a few,’ Walker stated. 


“Reduced income to the grower and 


to all of his dependent industries 
is reflected in the welfare of many 
businesses from the butcher and 
the baker on to automobile dealer 
and the railroads and truck lines 
which ship his crop.” 

Other Floridians attending  to- 
day’s hearing were John T. Lesley, 
general manager of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, Tampa, a mem- 
ber of the USDA Advisory Com- 
mittee; Vernon L. Conner, Mount 
Dora, president of Florida Citrus 
Mutual; J. Hardin Peterson, Sr., 
Lakeland, former congressman and 
legislative counsel for Mutual; Hom- 
er E. Hooks, general manager of 
the Florida Citrus Commission, 
Lakeland; and Al Whitmore, secre- 
tary of the Florida Citrus Produc- 
tion Credit Association, Orlando. 








INSPECTING YOUNG CITRUS 


Prof. William R. Lyle, left, head of Florida Southern College’s citrus develop 
ment, points out to some of his students some variation in a young orange 
tree, growing in the college citrus laboratory along with plants of many dif- 
ferent species used for horticulture study. 

































$a minute... 


New POUNDS Grove-Hoe 


The new revolutionary Pounds Grove-Hoe tills and 
fertilizes 4 trees a minute. Owners report 


Case 300 Tractor 
with Pounds 
Grove-Hoe _ 


The tilling rotor works the ground thoroughly for good 
aeration and moisture intake. Rotor can be set 
to till as shallow as 4 inch near the root crowns... 

- as deep as 4 inches away from the tree. Tractor 
creeper gear permits excellent work-even in 
Bermuda. Constant PTO allows stationary working 
of humps of grass, leaving land practically level. 


Fertilizer applied ahead of the rotor is thoroughly 
worked into the soil. Rate of application is 14 to 
6 pounds per tree. Automatic control shuts off 
fertilizer when you raise the hoe for transport. Get 
full information from the manufacturer or any 
of the J. I. Case dealers listed below. 
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Gentlemen: 


bP “I can hoe 1000 to 1200 trees per 10-hour day. 
| Hoed 50,000 trees from September through 
{ December '56. 

“Busting crust is a big feature—aerates soil, 
leads moisture to roots. Doesn't cut crownroots 
g —shallow at base of tree, 2% to 4 inches at the 

tree's water shed. 

‘| “I followed a rotary cutter in tall Johnson 
Grass. Hoe thoroughly chewed up stubble and 


‘ roots. 
| 
| 


BB ottsonein 


| “You can just hoe around the tree, leave weeds 
or cover crop between tree rows to control f 





ee wind erosion.” ‘ i 
cert ¢ R. J. Patrick 
Sold by the following Florida Case dealers: 
Manufactured and Sold by: Se ao ioe 9 
POUNDS MOTOR CO. Dade City 
Winter Garden, Florida Thompson Tractor & Equipment Company 
Tampa 
Sold by: . 


East Coast Tractor Company 


POUNDS TRACTOR CO. — 


Winter Haven, Florida ey hola ine. 
POUNDS INDUSTRIAL GAS Co., Winter Garden ne 


POUNDS AGRICULTURAL GAS CO., Winter Haven 
LP-Gas for Tractors & Industrial Uses 


THIS IS THE HOE THAT HAS MADE HISTORY!!! 


Now there is a NEW Hoe and Fertilizer Distributor! 
This NEW HOE is 5 feet in length, tapered, designed especially for low-hanging Temple 
orange trees, and will work equally well on others. 


The NEW Fertilizer Distributor is designed to distribute from 1 to 12 lbs. of fertilizer 
per tree. 


The New Hoe and Fertilizer Distributor combination attached to the new Case 350 Tractor 
is a revelation. 


Call Now For A Free Demonstration --- No Obligation!! 


or your nearest Case dealer 
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Effect Of Date Of Packing Of 
Canned Grapefruit Sections 
During Storage At 90°F. 


(Continued from page 7) 


during this investigation were with- 
in the standards for U. S. Grade A 
canned grapefruit sections. 

Date obtained from the examina- 
tion of all of the samples of canned 
grapefruit sections during storage 
at 90°F. are presented in Tables 1, 


2, and 3. The values for each of 


the various characteristics for each 
pack are averages of the six de- 
terminations obtained from _ the 


monthly examinations of the samples 
that extended over a period of six 
months; this was done in order to 
condense for presentation the large 
number of individual determinations 
made and to minimize the effect of 
can-to-can variations. 
No detectable changes in flavor, 
firmness, or color were found in 
the control samples that were held 
continuously at 32°F., and there- 
these samples (Tables 1, 2, 
were given a grade of 1.0 
such characteristics. 
changes in flavor, 
color that occurred 
during storage of the samples at 
90°F. were easily detectable when 
they were compared with the control 
samples. 

A total of 8, 13, and 7 samples 
were collected from plants A, B, and 
C, respectively, as indicated in Tables 
1, 2, and 3. The first samples from 
all plants were collected in Novem- 
ber and the last sample from Plant 
B in April; both plants A and C 
stopped packing canned grapefruit 
sections in February. 


fore, 
and 3) 
in respect to 
The undesirable 
firmness, and 


Variations in Characteristics of 
Drained Syrup.—The average values 


for total acid in all of the samples 


THE 


ciTRUS 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 but not including 
the cortrols, ranged from 0.71 to 


1.27 percent; total soluble solids 
from 16.7 to 19.1° Brix; Brix-to- 


acid ratios from 13.9 to 25.1; and 
pH from 3.3 to 3.5. 

The trends that occurred in the 
acid content of the packs of grape- 
fruit sections from each of the 
three plants as the packing season 
progressed should be noted, since 
the trend was different for each 
plant. The samples packed in plant 
A (Table 1) on November 13 had 
an average acid content of 0.92 per- 
cent, the acidity decreased to a 
minimum of 0.71 percent in the 
pack of December 22, then again 
increased in the January packs to a 
maximum of 1.27 per cent and then 
there was a decrease to 0.98 percent 
in the last pack of February 18. 

The decrease in acid in the sec- 
tions that took place during Novem- 
ber and December is similar to that 
which occurs in grapefruit juice ex- 
tracted from arsenated fruit. The 
increase in the acidity that was 
evident in January probably resulted 
from a shift from arsenated to un- 
arsenated grapefruit for sectionizing; 
the decrease in the content in Febru- 


ary was that which normally takes 
place. 
The gradual increase in acidity 


in the grapefruit sections followed 
by a gradual decrease as the date 
of packing became later, as shown 
in Table 2 for the packs collected 
from plant B, is the same trend as 
has been reported (2) for the aver- 
age acid of grapefruit received at 
precessing plants throughout the 
citrus season. No trend in total 
acid was evident in the packs ob- 
tained from plant C. 

The average values for total solu- 
ble solids did not vary over 2.4° 
Brix in all of the packs. Since the 
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of the canned sections were usually 
smaller than the above maximum 
variation between packs, the trends 
shown as the processing season pro- 
gressed for Brix-to-acid ratios, and 
pH were chiefly the result of the 
differences in the total acid in the 
fruit used. 

Variations in Flavor, Firmness, 
and Color of Grapefruit Sections.— 
Differences in flavor, firmness, and 
color were found between all of the 
samples stored at 90°F. and the con- 
trol samples stored at 32°F. From 
comparison of the visual and the 
HCDM color values reported in 
Tables 1, 2, and 38, it is evident that 
any visual brownness or redness in 
the canned sections was usually in- 
dicated also by an increase in the 
Hunter ‘a” value relative to the 
“a”? value for the control samples; 
also in most instances a slight de- 
crease in the “Rd” value occurred. 
No significant differences in the 
Hunter ‘“b’” values were evident 
in any of the packs. 

Packs from plant A (Table 1) 
that were processed in January and 
February were poorer in flavor, 
firmness, and color than those packed 
earlier in the season during Novem- 
ber and December. Again the visual 
differences in color correlated with 
an increase in the Hunter “a” value; 
for example, the samples packed on 
December 22 which changed only 
slightly in color had a Hunter “a” 
value of -6.6, whereas those processed 
on February 4 darkened markedly 


and the Hunter “a” value was 
-5.8. 
Since the date of packing ap- 


parently had some effect upon the 
changes in flavor and color that oc- 
curred during storage of the packs 
of canned grapefruit sections col- 
lected from plant A during the 
1953-54 season, it was decided to 

















from the three plants, as shown in differences in Brix values in most obtain samples from two other plants 
TABLE 1 
Effect of date of packing on changes occurring in canned grapefruit sections from Plant A during storage at 90°F. 
Vacking dates “a ae a ae a is : i 
1953-54 Contril 1 11-13 11-27 12-11 12-22 1-7 1-22 2-4 2-18 
Characteristics of drained syrup 2 rm 
\cid as _ —_—— - —— — 
citric -% 0.90 0.92 0.89 0.78 0.71 1.0¢ 1.27 1.04 0.98 
Brix 16. 19.1 17.7 18.9 17.8 18.2 17.6 17.8 18.8 
Brix /acid ratio 18.4 20.8 19.9 24.2 25.1 17.2 13.9 17.1 19.2 
pH 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 
Characteristics of grapefruit sections : 2 eee 
Paver 1.0 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.4 2.9 2.8 a 
None Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Marked Marked Marked 
Firmness 1.0 1.5 1.4 1.8 2.1 1.7 2.3 2.6 2.2 
None Slight None Slight Slight Slight Slight Marked Slight 
Color 1.0 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.9 2.0 2.7 2.8 2.7 
None None Slight None Slight Slight Marked Marked Marked 
HCDM values 
Rd 26.2 25.6 24.7 24.6 24.6 23.§ 24.0 24.2 24.4 
a -7.4 -6.4 -6.3 -6.6 -6.6 -6.2 -5.8 -5.8 -6.0 
b 16.0 16.2 16.0 15.8 16.4 5.4 16.0 16.4 16.7 
1 Control used for each examination was stored at 32°F, and consisted of samples from one pack of commercial canned 
grapefruit sections. 
z Values are averages of the six determinations obtained from monthly examination over a period of 6 months, 
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during the following season in order ever, examination of products col- da. 1956-57 season annual report, 
to confirm such results. However, lected from the two other plants page 9. 

when this was done, the data ob- during the 1954-55 season did not 3. Huggart, R. L., and F. W. 
tained, as shown in Tables 2 and confirm this relationship, since in Wenzel. 1955. Color differences 
3, indicated that the differences these instances no correlation was of citrus juices and concentrates 


f rf» 


TABLE 2 


Effect of date of packing on changes occurring in canned grapefruit sections from Plant B. during storage at 90°F. 





Packing dates 





1954-55 Control 10-22 11-5 11-19 12-3 12-17 12-31 1-14 1-28 2-11 2-25 3-11 3-25 4-8 
Acid as : - Characteristics of drained syrup 2 ple 
citric -% 0.95 0.98 1.00 0.96 1.12 1.13 1.04 24 1.02 1.12 0.95 1.00 0.99 0.98 
Brix 18.0 17.5 17.0 17.0 17.3 17.6 17.6 17.7 17.2 18.8 18.3 19.1 18.7 17.7 iss! 
Brix /acid ratio 19.0 17.9 17.0 17.7 15.4 15.6 15.4 15.9 16.8 16.8 19.3 19.1 18.9 18.1 
pH 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 1 3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 St: 
- Characteristics of grapefruit sections 2 pr 
Flavor 1.0 2.2 1.9 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.2 29 2.0 2.0 22 22 2.5 
None Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Marked in 
Firmness 1.0 1.6 1.4 1.4 2.0 2. 1.7 2.1 2.0 1.9 1.7 1.8 1.8 2.1 
None Slight None None Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight du 
Color 1.0 1.6 1.5 1.3 1.6 2.0 1.8 2.1 1.8 2.0 2.1 2.5 2.1 2.2 
None Slight Slight None Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Marked Slight Slight 
HCDM values a. 
Rd 25.9 26.0 24.6 24.6 24.0 23.6 24.4 23.9 23.8 24.4 24.5 24.2 24.3 24.7 , 
a -6.9 -6.1 -6.0 -6.4 -6.2 -5.9 -H.4 -5.8 -6.53 -6.1 -6.0 -5.8 -6.0 -6.0 cal 
b 16.1 17.0 15.7 15.8 15.2 15.5 16.5 16.2 15.8 16.9 16.9 17.8 17.4 17.3 
res 
1 Control used for each examination was stored at 32°F, and consisted of samples from one pack of commercial canned ne 
grapefruit sections, : e 
2 Values are averages of the six determinations obtained from monthly examinaticns over a pericd of 6 months. the 
as . ‘ 3 ; the 
found after storage at 90°F. for six found between the processing date using the Hunter color difference 
months in flavor and color in the’ and retention of quality in the stored meter. Food Technol. 9: 27-29. 
packs from plants B and C were sections. 1. Huggart, R. L., and F. W. the 
not only slight, but quite uniform, Acknowledgement Wenzel. 1954. Measurement and pr 
and that there was no evidence to Thanks are extended to Snively control of color of orange concen- the 
show that these changes could be Groves, Inc., California Packing trate. Proc. Fla. State Hort. Soc. 1s 
67: 210-216 ba 
TABLE 3 7 : 10-216. : ; ; - 
: & Hugzart, R. L., F. W. Wenzel, | 
Effect of date of packing on changes occurring in canned grapefruit sections and . V : ORE ” | 
from Plant C during storage at 90°F. an E. L. Moore. 1955. Effect 
ee eee — SSeS awe ; of storage temperature on quality _ 
acking’ dates a " 
1954-55 Control, 11-19 12-3 12-17 12-31 1-14 1-28 2-11 of canned grapefruit sections. Food the 
- ; 9RR_97 to 
Characteristics of drained syrup 2 Technol. 9: 268-270. th 
si ; . » , ( 
Sinton 6. Huggart, R. L., F. W. Wenzel, i 
citric -% 0.89 1.01 0.92 1.04 1.03 1.10 1.05 1.05 and E. L. Moore. 1957. Relation van 
Brix 18.8 17.0 18.9 17.5 16.7 17.6 16.7 aan aoe cant ¥ . a 
ake Jackd satin 21.1 16.8 20.5 16.8 16.2 16.0 15.9 16.3 of acidity to variation in browning 
: : 3.3 3 .. 3. 3.3 3.3 3. : . re 
pH 3.4 . -4 1 3 ae . of canned grapefruit sections dur- pe 
Characteristics of grapefruit sections 2 ing storage. Food Technol. (In = 
pores tio 
Flavor 1.0 2.2 1.9 2.1 2.1 3.2 2.2 2.2 press). 
None Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight a . e . ab 
Memness 1.0 1.3 1.4 1.7 4 2.1 2.5 2.2 7. Huggart, R. L., F. W. Wenzel, ne 
Jo No None Slight Slight Slight Marked Slig ' r 
hits a 2 oe —— oe oe Marked Slight §. L. Moore, and R. W. Barron. 
None Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight Slight 1955. Changes in quality of canned 
HCDM value : . : pre 
Rad 26.1 24.4 24.9 23.7 23.9 24.3 24.1 erapefruit sections during storage. i. 
a Le -6.1 -6.0 -6.4 -6.4 -6§.2 -6.3 ae : ‘ 7 . Rn 5 
. 16.3 16.2 16.7 156 157 16.1 16.6 Citrus Station Mimeo Report 56-7. wes 
- ; . at anor ; com oe Sixth Annual Citrus Processor’s 
Control used for each examination was storec a 32°F anc consisted o Sampies » 7 
; from one pack of commercial canned grapefruit sections. Meet nZ, Lake Alfred, Fla. October 
Values are averages of the six determinations obtained from monthly exami- 4. 1955 
nations over a period of 6 months. Joo. ™ 
8. Stevenson, T. E. 1934. The ag 
correlated with the date of packing. Corporation, and ’asco. =Packing canning of grapefruit and grape- “g 
Thus, other factors are perhaps more Company who supplied the canned  fryit juice. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26: ly 
important than the packing date grapefrv't packs used in this in- 293-895. a 
i ‘ausing chs ps avor, firm-  vestigati n. he assistance r, as ‘ ; 
in causing changes in ~ ws ; a. as . » ; Me . ae ore of “ 9. United States Department of in 
SS, f . 7 8 D rapetrul ,ozger P. rick In grading the s 2S . . 
ness, and color of canned grap a : ; Ay : n e a Agriculture, Agricaltural Research ly 
sec s ‘ing stor + anc at o . . Barron ¢ ‘ g . : , ie m . . 
EG: ES B Ate : ki — “ee a Service, Washington, D. C. Chemis- dis 
oyette in aking some , . ; 
Summary , . ca . _ ue = —_— © the try and technology of citrus, citrus be 
‘ analytical determinations fas ap- : . 
Samples of commercial packs of ted orminewens Was sp products, and byproducts. Agricul- pr 
; . yreciated. . . 
canned grapefruit sections, collected I . ture Handbook No. 98. November the 
from three plants throughout two Literature Cited 1956. bot 
acki seasons ere sto , . , 0. Wenzel, F. W., R. L. art as 
packing seasons, were stored at 1. Chace, E. M., H. W. vonLoe- _ ‘0 Wenzel, F. W., R. L. Huggar! 
90°F. and examined for firmness, k 1 J. L. Heid. 1940. Ci E. L. Moore, J. W. Sites, E. J. By 
7 secke, and J. L. Heid. 1940. Citrus , , 
color, and flavor at monthly inter- 7 Desvyck, R. W. Barron, R W. Olsen rel 
vals for a period of six months. Re- fruit products. U. S. Dept. Agr., 4. H. Rouse, and C. D. Atkins. th: 
sults indicated that date of packing Cire. 577. Washington, D. C. i956. Quality of canned grapefruit eli 
affected quality after storage of 2. Florida Department of Agricul- sections from plots fertilized with 
the samples obtained from one plant ture Citrus and Vegetable Inspec- varying amounts of potash. Proc. thi 


during the 1953-54 season; how- tio, Uivision, Winter Haven, Flori- Fla. State Hort. Soc. 69: 170-175. pr 
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Scientists Approve Push And Pull 
Nematode Eradication Program 


A group of citrus scientists and 
plant pest control agents have taken 
issue with recent accounts that the 
State Plant Board’s push and treat 
program against spreading decline 
in commercial citrus is working un- 
due hardships on growers. 

The concensus of this group 1s 
that the present cost of area eradi- 
cation of the burrowing nematode 
responsible for spreading decline is 
negligible when compared with what 
the same plan might amount to in 
the future. 

“This especially will be true in 
the event the state ever fails to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds and 
the entire cost of this eradication 
is shifted to the growers,” according 
« Dr. W. G. Cowperthwaite, com- 
missioner of the State Plant Board. 

“So far the state legislature has 
come forward with funds to finance 
the program. If the legislators fail 
to do that at any time in the future, 
then every grower with decline- 
diseased citrus can expect to shoulder 
a cost in the neighborhood of $400 
per acre. That estimate is based 
on an average of $150 for prepara- 
tion of the soiil for treatment and 
about $250 for chemical applications 
necessary to eradicate the nematode.” 


Dr. Cowperthwaite added that the 
production potential of any grove 
is returned each year that decline 
remains in that property. 

Travels 50 Feet Annually 

“Research has shown that the 
burrowing nematode moves an aver- 
age of 50 feet per year,” he said. 
“Since these weakened trees definite- 
ly drop off in production, the grow- 
er can look for a corresponding drop 
in receipts. The decline tree general- 
not show effects of the 
disease in the early stages and can 
be expected to return good or fair 
profits for several years. Gradually, 
there is an indication of decline, 
both in appearance and production, 
as the ailment becomes more evident. 
By the time the grower decides to 
remove these trees, he discovers 
that other trees have contracted de- 
cline and also must be removed.” 

The plant commissioner stated 
that the loss of bearing trees would 


ly does 


prove a hardship in several instances, 


but that prompt action could save 
healthy trees remaining. 

“Thousands of acres of healthy 
commercial trees can be saved by 
eradication of the burrowing nema- 
tode as soon as possible,” he de- 
clared. “Research has recommended 
push and treat as the only known 
method for ridding commercial citrus 
of spreading decline and we have 
to go along with that recommenda- 
tion until something better is of- 
fered. In the meantime, further 
delay will result in further losses, 
both in trees and money.” 


Opposes Barrier Method 

The often proposed use of bar- 
riers to prevent spread of decline 
has found no champions among the 
scientists engaged on research in 
that particular phase of the program. 

Dr. R. F. Suit, the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station expert who heads up 
research on barriers, disagrees with 
the theory that this method is ef- 
fective. 


“We have been working on that 
angle for several years and are 
broadening our program this year,” 
he said. “In the beginning we tried 
some pretty narrow barriers in an 
effort to save more trees and have 
worked our way up through some 
pretty wide margins with nothing 
akin to success. One of the research 
men reported recently that a 50- 
foot barrier had failed to contain 
the nematodes, so we are fixing our 
sights on 100-foot margins now.” 

If the 100-foot barrier proves of 
worth, the cost will be prohibitive. 
“The establishment of a barrier of 
this proportion would require the 
removal of about four rows of trees 
along the margin,” Dr. Suit stated. 
“At the present scale for such work, 
the trees could be removed and the 
soil prepared for fumigation at a 
cost of about $250 per acre. Then 
two treatments the 
six months intervals—would run ap- 
proximately $450 per treated acre. 
This would mean about $600 per 
acre to be spent the first year by 
the grower. Of course, the expense 
of preparing the soil would be 
dropped after that first year.” 


Growers who have expressed a 
preference for barriers over the 
recommended removal of diseased 


first year—at. 


trees would have to face up to the 
loss of as much as 60 percent of the 
entire grove. The forfeiture of a 
fourrow barrier around a 10-acre 
square grove averaging 600 trees 
would necessitate removal of 380 
trees, or about 63 percent of the 
grove, This percentage could be 
more or less depending upon size 
and share of the grove. 


Present Method Successful 
The push and treat method has 
proved unusually effective on the 
basis of follow-up sampling in treated 
areas. 


“Of 2,000 samples taken from 
treated acreage to date, we have 
found but two positive samples,” 
according to G. G. Rohwer, area 
supervisor in Florida for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture which 
conducts this portion of the program. 
“The record looks even better when 
it is pointed out that the two posi- 
tive samples came from properties 
which had become overgrown with 
host plants. One of the require- 
ments of the program is that grow- 
ers practice clean cultivation follow- 
ing treatment to insure eradication.” 

Rohwer explained that some grow- 
ers had complained that maps fur- 
nished by the State Plant Board to 
show areas scheduled for treatment 
indicated only a few infested trees. 


“The map show only the positive 
samples taken by USDA field crews. 
There isn’t a mark by every tree 
with visible signs of decline for the 
simple reason that we have neither 
the manpower nor the funds to ob- 
tain that many samples. Instead, 
we go into such a grove and take 
samples at random, which permits 
the establishment of a solid area 
of infestation on the basis of the 
present system of delimiting.’ 

This system calls for the removal 
of four rows of trees beyond the 
last visibly effected tree. 


This system, set up by the State 
Plant Board along recommendations 
made by researchers, calls for the 
removal of four rows of trees be- 
yond the last visibly effected tree, 
or two rows past the last tree in 
the roots of which burrowing nema- 
todes have been found. This pro- 
vides a safety margin of two trees, 
which, incidently, are the only trees 
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eligible for compensation under state Mutual To Hold 10th — a ee As 
law. mally recognized for the part they 
The amount paid for these healthy | M play in bringing Mutual into ex- 
trees is based on actual returns on Annva eet June 17 istance and in supporting it since, 
Florida citrus over a five-year span, Ralston d.Stashde Cites Mintual's particularly during the trying period tio 
according to Dr. Cowperthwaite. next annual meeting, its tenth and when the cooperative was charged vit 
, “ ‘ ~ . . 
|, adil Rains . d ke : ae tk y the Federal Trad ,ommissio rT’ 
The figures, obtained from the 4 “milestone in its history,” will be ith a. th : . ee - - 
ae ial . a ; vise s wi riolating » country’s anti- 
statistical department of the Uni- helq again in air-conditioned Nora ae g e co y nti ss 
lta Noside . . . ; , me : rust laws. s 
versity of Florida, offer aveeng? se Mayo hall in the Florida Citrus build- ‘ 7 ; ae _ 
turns over a representative period,” jn g jn Winter Haven. Special honor will be given Flori- in 
he said. ‘We base compensation of The 1958 meeting will be held da’s veteran commissioner of agri- Bu 
these figures, taking into account me 49 cnt tenes os & tie te culture, Nathan Mayo, who is re- 
‘ > se ature, as as se Sta 
. vs as variety ruit, tiring after the expiration his 19. 
such things as variety of crest age the past, a box lunch for all those iring er the expiration of hi ! 
of the tree and the grower’s own present present term. Co 
records of returns for the same ; ; : Mutual again will cooperate with Gr 
period of time. There is no attempt James C. Morton, Auburndale, growers administrative committee, an 
to give the grower what the land veteran member of Mutual's board which functions under Florida’s Ag 
actually is worth, because the state “ Girectors, prenidiea o today’s com = citrus marketing agreement, in con- , 
is not purchasing the land. We ee a a as chairman. He de- ducting the election of its directors, D. 
simply remove the ailing trees at our “*™ ry t 7 annual meeting ‘ith elections scheduled in six dis- Chi 
own expense and return the land to “ a ee oi er ae . tricts on May 21 and a seventh, Te 
the owner free of the burrowing oe s history an — which will covering the Indian River section, 
nematode.”’ e properly observed. on June 3. The district elections da! 
The plant commissioiner said that Robert W. Rutledge, Mutual gener- will be held in Tampa, Tavares, De- Fle 
compensation paid to date exceeds al manager, said the meeting “will Land Orlando, Wauchula and Win- Bu 
the figures recommended by the = the we = best in Mutual’s ter Haven on May 21 and in Vero : 
statistical table, ustory. e have a tremendous Beach on June 8. day 
“So far, we have provided com story to tell about Mutual’s accom- Growers will nominate members Fle 
é oO a > 4 “a y Pe = e . . . . . 
sensation on 20 properites, with an plishments during the first 10 years on the growers administrative com- Te 
29 i. petal of $6 la lei tree of its operation and we plan to tell mittee first and immediately on ad- , 
ome - ae rier et ms vee wna it as impressively as we can.” journment of this meeting, those Ho 
t : n iden one the avera © returns Special recognition will be given who are Mutual members will elect A 
‘onside i > y 
as ; : : t all those who have served at any directors to serve during the 1958- Re 
on grapefruit have not been out- ar! \ late accel ; Ps ts a - os 
saa uggectneyianeent™ time on Mutual’s board of directors, 59 season. Three directors are 99 
standing in rece years. ; ; saat 
2 ’ it was decided. The Florida Bank- chosen from each district. They : 
Under the compensation plan, net op. association, Florida State Cham- are formally seated at the annual P. 
returns are paid for the number of per of Commerce and Florida Farm meeting. A 
years that the removed healthy trees Fe 
could be expected to remain unin- a Fl 
fested. This means that one year Ci i i 61 
of compensation will be paid on the trus Est mates am Apr é I, 1958 
row nearest the infested area, while (Released by U. S. Department of Agriculture, April 10, 1958) 19 
two years of payment will be made ; Ma 
for -the outside row COMPARISON OF APRIL 1, 1958 ESTIMATE WITH ACTUAL PRODUC- t 
7 7 oO 
; : TION FOR PRIOR YEARS . 
Dr. Cowperthwaite explained that Gr 
a total of 145 acres of citrus was ~ ESTIMATED of 
involved in a list of letters mailed ACTUAL PRODUCTION* FOR Pro 
recently announcing plans to push 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 (At Apr. 1) 
infested groves without permission. ORANGES ~ ee 19} 
. . she rin . 
He pointed out that these particular U. &.. An 125,870 130,345 132,715 131.905 112.085 Va 
properties were holdouts in areas Florida, All 91,300 88,400 91,000 93,000 84,000 Lo 
where other growers have cooperated Early & Midseason 48,000 49,500 18,700 51,600 51,500 to 
waanieneeend Valencias $1,100 36,400 39,500 38,700 31,000 : 
viously. ’ ’ rf , ing 
ois - =, Temples 2,200 2,500 2,800 2,700 1,500 a 
“The State Plant Board had California, All 32,400 39,140 38,770 35,900 24,300 o 
pushed and treated 262 acres be- Early & Midseason 14,460 15,340 15,170 15,400 9.300 ALS 
longing to these volunteers,” he said Valencias 17,940 28,800 23,600 20,500 15,000 | 
“In additi laa ; oe * Texas, All 900 1,500 1,600 1,600 2.200 19! 
n addition, there are approximately Arizona, All 1,170 1,130 1.150 1,290 1.380 
520 acres in the same areas where Louisiana, All 100 175 195 115 205 Ag 
° - 2¢ 
decline has not been found, but GRAPEFRUIT 39 
where we can expect the disease to U. S., All 48,370 42,170 15,280 44,780 39,900 J 
appear in another year or two if Florida, All 42,000 34,800 38,300 37,400 31.000 mir 
: = ‘ er Seedless 21,900 20,500 20,600 21,600 17,50% of 
ae Soe 6 ae Sa Other 20,100 14,300 17,700 15,800 13.590 Fla 
tions. To put it briefly, we can California, All 2,500 2,400 2,410 2,400 2,400 
protect five acres of pushed or yet- Texas, All 1,200 2,500 2,200 2,800 1,00) 
uninfested acreage by pushing out Arizona, All 2,670 2,476 2,370 2,180 2,500 
one acre of infested land. That TANGERINES : : - 
sort of percentace 1 2 it w 5 Florida 5,000 5,100 4,700 4,200 2,300 1 e 
aii on ra mo as Total U. S. Citrus 179/240 177.615 182/695 181.485 154285 Cor 
while to push ou ese disease Total Florida Citrus 138,300 128,300 134,000 135,200 117,300 use 


trees as soon as possible.” Thousand Boxes 
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Ascorbic Acid Concentrations 
Of Grapefruit Of Dif- 


ferent Sizes 
(Continued from page 10) 


tion and of cold storage on the 
vitamin C potency of oranges and 
Grapefruit. Jour. Nutr. 19:223-232. 

3. HARDING, Paul L. and D. F. 
Fisher. 1945. Seasonal Changes 
in Florida Grapefruit. USDA Tech. 
Bul. 886. 


4, and E. E. Thomas. 
1942. Relation of Ascorbic Acid 
Concentration in Juice of Florida 
Grapefruit to Variety: Rootstock, 
and Position of Fruit on Tree. Jour. 
Agr. Res. 64:57-61. 

5. , J. R. Winston, and 
D. F. Fisher. 1940. Seasonal 
Changes in Florida Oranges. USDA 
Tech. Bul. 753. 

6. and Milliard B. Sun- 
day. 1949. Seasonal Changes in 
Florida Tangerines. USDA Tech. 
Bul. 988. 

and Millard B. Sun- 
day. 1953. Seasonal Changes in 
Florida Temple Oranges. USDA 
Tech. Bul. 1072. 

8. JONES, W. W., C. W. Van 
Horn, A. H. Finch et al. 1941. 
A Note on Ascorbic Acid: Nitrogen 
Relationships in Grapefruit, Science 
99 :103-104. 

9. REUTHER, W., F. E. Gardner, 
P. F. Smith, and W. R. Roy. 1949. 
A Progress Report on Phosphate 
Fertilizer Trials with Oranges in 
Florida. (Fla. State Hort. Soc., Proc. 
61:44-60. 

10. ROY, W. R. and G. M. Bahrt. 
1940. The Effects of Zinc, Iron, 
Manganese, and Magnesium Applied 
to French and _ Bronzed Orange 
Groves on the Vitamin C Content 
of Oranges. Fla. State Hort Soc. 
Proc. &3:34-38. 

11. SITES, J. W. and H. J. Reitz. 
1950. Variation in Individual 
Valencia Oranges from Different 
Locations of the Tree as a Guide 
to Sampling Methods and Spot Pick- 
ing for Quality. III. Vitamin C and 
Juice Content of Fruit. Proc. 
A.S.H.S. 56:108-110. 

12. STAHL, A. L. and J C. Cain. 
1939. Citrus Maturity Studies. Fla. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Ann. Rpt. 1938- 
39 p 111. 

13. WINSTON, J. R. 1948. Vita- 
min C Content and Juice Quality 
of Exposed and Shaded Citrus Fruits. 
Fla. State Hort. Soc. Proc. 60:63-67. 


Farmers bought close to 600,000 
wheel tractors in 1955, estimates 
the USDA and the Department of 
Commerce. About three-fifths were 
used tractors, 
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Two is the magic number that points to extra pro- 
fits on your next citrus crop. 


Now is the time when an application of nitrogen 
top dressing will keep that vitally important new 
growth coming, and help assure the heaviest pos- 
sible set of fruit. 


In choosing a nitrogen fertilizer, get the one that 
supplies BOTH nitrate nitrogen AND calcium in a 
single application — Viking Ship Brand Calcium 
Nitrate, a product of Norway. It contains 15 per 
cent nitrate nitrogen and 26 per cent water soluble 
lime — BOTH immediately available to tree roots. 
And Norwegian Calcium Nitrate leaves no harmful 
residue in the soil. 


Apply Norwegian Viking Ship Brand Calcium Ni- 
trate now, and you'll have the ideal answer to your 
nitrogen problem. It figures easy as two and two. 


Get Genuine Norwegian 


VIKING SHIP BRAND 
CALCIUM NITRATE 


X-CEL FERTILIZERS AND PESTICIDES MEET EVERY FARM NEED 


rS917 JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


@FEEDS @SEEDS @FERTILIZERS @INSECTICIDES 
oe a FS ee oo ee ee 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG e VIKING SHIP BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 
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W. J. erie Vv Damage-Free tree shown is typical Freeze-Damaged tree shows what 
Mims, Florida of the freeze-resistant condition of happened to a grove in an adjoin- 
Citrus groves, fertilized with Rain- ing area. Both groves were exposed 


bow, containing MEM. to same conditions of freezing. 


“My groves came through in much 
better shape than I expected, despite one of 

the worst winters in half a century. The enclosed 
pictures tell the story better than I can. 


“I sincerely believe that the extra resistance 
to freezing was due to a good fertilizing 
program. There is no doubt that 
Rainbow helped save my grove during 
the recent freezes. I’m putting plenty 
of Rainbow on early this year.” 





What is 
MEM? 


MEM is International’s 

own general MINOR 
ELEMENT MIXTURE 
designed to supply the 
trace element needs of 
Florida crops. 












a FERTILIZERS 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS LE & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Fue SU UUM cc te te Ke Bem 9 be ee 8 8 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





PLANT LOCATIONS: MULBERRY, JACKSONVILLE, PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 
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Contact These 
RAINBOW 
REPRESENTATIVES 

for PROMPT SERVICE 


District Sales Manager 
GALLIE T. HACKNEY 
P.O. Box 942 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 


Thomas H. Collins 
Rt. 6, Box 954 
Tampa 4, Fla. 

Earl H. Crittenden 
804 S. 7th St. 

Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
George W. Hammette 
405 W. Robinson 
Orlando, Fla. 
Bryan E. Pennington 
2200 St. Joseph Rd. 
Dade City, Fla. 


Jess V. Smith 
2803 Avenue “O” N.W. 
Winter Haven, Fia. 


Hareld E. Thompson 
2931 Walnut, NW 


Winter Haven, Fla. 


SOUTH FLORIDA 


W. L. Rushing 


1229 Morningside Dr. 
Ft. Myers, Fla. 


Charles R. Johnson 
Rt. 2, Box 385 
Miami, Fla. 

Joe C. Pennington 
P.O. Box 674 
Stuart, Fla. 


NORTH FLORIDA 


Charles E. Deboit 
P.O. Box 527 
Ocala, Fla. 
Larry L. Loadholtz 
505 E. Broadway—Apt. 4 
Ocala, Fla. 
David W. Maxwell 
P.O. Box 227 
Lake City, Fla. 
George H. Richardson 
P. O. Box 3072, M.S.S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA 
J.C. Beasley 
P.O. Box 55 
Opp, Alabama 
S. M. Lufkin, Jr. 
102 Ashley St. 
Atmore, Alabama 
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Mutual Tells Growers To Expect 
Drop In Citrus Concentrate Sales 


Florida orange growers should not 
become worried or concerned when 
the statistics show consumers buying 
a lot less frozen concentrate in the 
coming weeks—for the simple rea- 
son there won’t be nearly as much 
available as last year. 

This is the gist of a statement 
issued by Robert W. Rutledge, gener- 
al manager of Florida Citrus Mutual, 
stressing that the price consumers 
will pay for concentrate must be 
raised to tailor demand to the 
drastically reduced supplies resulting 
from the _ freeze-depleted orange 
crop. 

“Growers should keep in mind 
that sales of concentrate for the 
remainder of the marketing year 
must be reduced so they will aver- 
age 30 percent less than was actual- 
ly moved during the same period 
last year,” Rutledge said. 

“This means retail sales for the 
rest of the concentrate marketing 
year can average no more than 
750,000 gallons per week.” 

Rutledge said he was ‘“emphasiz- 
ing this information to growers at 
this time because, as usual, some in 
the industry will overplay and put 
a false interpretation on these sales 
losses. ; 

“Of course, demand will be sup- 
pressed by these higher prices. This 
is consumer resistance and, in this 
instance, is the way it should be 
because the industry cannot supply 
all the market could take at a good 
price.” 

The industry had to do some- 
thing, Rutledge said, to whittle down 
concentrate sales in view of the re- 
stricted supply. 

“The industry is forced to one 
of two alternatives—raise prices to 
reduce movement at retail or permit 
sales to reach a level where con- 
centrators would run completely out 
of their product and resulting, for 
a time at least, in a condition where 
consumers would be completely de- 
prived of concentrate.” 

The law of supply and demand is 
still working just as it always does, 
Rutledge emphasizes in his state- 
inent. 

“With sales more than we think 
they should be at these higher prices, 
some will give credit to everything 
except the law of supply and de- 
mand. All we are saying here is 


that the law of supply and demand 
is working as usual and the effects 
will be seen in the near future. 


“Purchases of frozen orange con- 
centrate in the familiar six and 12- 
ounce consumer size cans amounted 
to about 59,500,000 gallons during 
the 1956-57 merchandising season, 
according to reports of the Market 
Research Corporation of America. 


“This is equivalent to 1,145,000 
gallons per week. 


“Because of the greatly curtailed 
pack in prospect for the current 
1957-58 season, the Florida con- 
centrate industry will be able to 
supply only about 43,500,000 gal- 
lons in these retail size cans. 

“In other words, not much more 
than two-thirds as much frozen con- 
centrate in the regular retail size 
cans will be available for sale to 
consumers during the current mer- 
chandising year as was actually 
purchased last year. 

“Despite steadily increased prices, 
demand has been so strong that con- 
sumers are still buying concentrate 
in an almost phenomenal volume. 
In the first 16 weeks of the market- 
ing season which starts on Dec. 1, 
consumer purchases amounted to 16,- 
500,000 gallons—slightly more than 
a million gallons a week. 

“This rate of sale at the con- 
sumer level has been accomplished 
even though the average price for 
the six-ounce can has been three to 
five cents higher for the past few 
weeks than during the same period 
last year. 

“The reduced supplies which will 
be available from this season’s pro- 
duction will permit average weekly 
sales of not more than 750,000 gal- 
lons for the remaining 36 weeks of 
the marketing year. The _ million- 
gallon rate of the last 16 weeks 
must be cut by at least 25 percent. 
Compared with the same 36 weeks 


last year, sales must be a third 
less.”” 





The number of farm wives work- 
ing increased from 17 percent in 
1950 to 26 percent in 1955. For 
rural non-farm the increase was 
from 22 percent in 1950 to 24 
percent in 1955. Urban figures 
show even larger increases. 
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The Story of The Indian 


River Citrus League 
As Told To Herb Mosher 


“The growers of the Indian River 
area are feeling extremely thankful 
as they have had time to really 
check on the small amount of dam- 
age done by Operation Deep Freeze 
during December, January and 
February. While some growers suf- 
fered major damage to their fruit, 
the over-all loss in this area was 
slight with minor tree damage. The 
price increases resulting from the 
shortage of citrus has brought more 
money to the growers of the Indian 
River,” said Mr. M R.. “Buck” 
Bucklew, the league’s' executive 
secretary, in an April interview. 

“The are also thankful 
that the weather remained cool dur- 
ing March and part of April. This 
cool weather helped to keep the 
oranges and grapefruit in good con- 
dition on the trees. If warm weath- 
er had prevailed, the fruit would 


growers 


GEORGE 


THE 


CcCiTRUS 


have gotten soft and possibly decay 
might have set in. 

“One of the major changes in 
packagiing was adopted by the pack- 
ing houses of the Indian River with 
very little fanfare. Traditionally, 
this area was known as standard nail 
box users. Realizing the trend in 
retail trade was to smaller packag- 
ing units, a committee of packers 
affiliated with the Indian River 
Citrus League studied this situation 
for two years. They found that 
most of the retail stores preferred 
a four-fifth bushel package over the 
standard box with a capacity of one 
one and three-fifth bushel. 

“A large number of employees of 
these of women 
and young boys who found it dif- 
ficult to handle large and heavy 
packages. Also, the committee found 
some confusion in the packing houses 


stores consisted 
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because of the many types of con- 
tainers in use. In addition to the 
standard nail box and the wirebound 
wooden (bruce) box, both of one 
and three-fifth bushel capacity, there 
was the cubical wooden box known 
as the half bruce, and the telescop- 
ing carboard carton, both of four- 
fifth bushel capacity. Then some 
packing houses used a container 
known as the half-strap and varia- 
tions of these packages were in use. 
The problem of inventory was tre- 
mendous and the operating costs 
were increasing. 

“After much study, the committee 
recommended the adoption of a 


four-fifth bushel unit. Due to vary- 
ing problems, a wooden box and 
a carboard carton were adopted 


by the majority of the houses on 
the Indian River. These two pack- 
ages were practically the same di- 
mensions inside so that they could 
be packed from the same bins. Most 
of the packers used up their old 
supplies early last fall and_ the 
transition to the new containers was 
made without too much confusion 
and these packages were readily ac- 
cepted by the various auction mar- 
kets, as well as the F.O.B. channels. 

“The growers of the Indian River 
section are facing the future with 
confidence. Predominately fresh 
fruit shippers, they are endeavoring 
to improve the quality of both 
oranges and grapefruit as they real- 
ize the important part their crops 
may assume in the national picture 
for the next few years. Already, 
the high solid Indian River Valencia 
oranges have brought almost fan- 
tastic prices from some concentrate 
plants. 

“The growers have realized the 
value of cooperation and for that 
reason have strongly supported the 
Indian River Citrus League. At 
the annual meeting of the League, 
to be held in Vero Beach on June 
3, veteran fruit man, George Fuller- 
ton of Oak Hill, is expected to im- 
press on the growers the glorious 
opportunity they have of increasing 
the value of their citrus crop through 
good growing practices and orderly 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BULKHAULER: 


The PREMIER of All Bulk 
Material Transports 
Serving TheFlorida Grower 


*Patent Applied For 





* Mhead Of She Rest’ 


SAM KILLEBREW, INC. 


1 Mile East of Auburndale on Havendale Boulevard 


Auburndale, Florida Box 1068 Phone Wo-71871 
@e Sell on Quality and Service 


* FR + 
Spred-O- Matic er 3 
The Distributor a . wee “i 
Built In Florida For All 
Growers 
By People Who Know Florida 
Conditions 





*Copyrighted 
BOTH SAND LAND AND BEDDED GROVE MODELS AVAILABLE 
— — — Also A Few Used Machines — — — 
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Better Management, 
High Yields, Fertile 
Soils Boost Incomes 


Florida farmers have been 
tightening their belts for two or 
three years, and may have to tighten 
them even more, but they still have 
opportunity to improve their in- 
comes by better management, more 
attention to soil fertility, higher 
yields per acre and similar mea- 
sures. 

Average yields of field crops, par- 
ticularly corn and _ peanuts, have 
been increasing for the last 10 years 
and growers have profited as a re- 
sult. Hybrid corn and better varie- 
ties of peanuts and tobacco have 
helped to boost the yields. Better 
fertilization, the use of soil-building 
crops, irrigation and other practices 
have contributed to the higher 
yields. 

Farmers realize that expenses per 
acre are not much higher for low 
yields than for high ones. The extra 


yields are mostly profit. The grow- 
er can’t control weather conditions, 
which sometimes work against high 
yields, but he can use better seed, 
the proper kinds and amounts of 
fertilizer, and good management 
practices. 

Insect and disease control is more 
important now than ever before, 
since these pests seem to be more 
prevalent and _ destructive. With 
crops having higher values, losses to 
pests are more important. Fortu- 
nately, the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations are constantly doing re- 
search that aids in pest control and 
other phases of the production of all 
kinds of Florida crops. The Station 
and the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice have numerous publications that 
will aid farmers in their operation 
and farmers are using both the publi- 
cations and the better practices. 


While timber is not always con- 
sidered a crop, farm woodlands can 
be managed so they return respect- 
able incomes every year and supple- 
ment the income from field crops, 
fruits and vegetables. Foresters of 
the State Forest Service and Agri- 
cultural Extension Service are avail- 
able to help in this connection. 
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AMMONIUM NITRATE 


SAFE FOR CITRUS SOILS 


Research Proves Your 
Citrus Grows Best with 
Ammonium Nitrate 


TEN YEAR RESULTS OF NITROGEN SOURCE 
TESTS AT THE FLORIDA CITRUS EXPERI- 
MENT STATION ARE QUOTED BELOW: 


(2k) “The most significant conclusion which 
may be drawn in the opinion of the authors is 
that maximum utilization of applied nitrogen 
depends largely on the soil conditions which pre- 
vail rather than upon the source of nitrogen 
per se, and that soil pH is probably the most im- 
portant single factor with which the grower 
must be concerned.” 

“At no time during the ten-year period 
did trees supplied with nitrogen wholly from 
nitrate sources produce fruit of the best quality 
or produce the highest yields. This suggests 
that nitrate nitrogen alone will not give optimum 
results.” 

“Mixtures of nitrate and ammoniacal 
nitrogen would appear preferable as a mainte- 
nance nitrogen source where groves are in good 
physical condition and where sufficient dolo- 
mite is used to maintain the pH between 5.5 
and 6.0 at all times.” 


DOUBLE BARRELED 33.5% DIXIE AMMONIUM 
NITRATE CONTAINS THE IDEAL BALANCE OF 
‘e NITRATE AND '2 AMMONIACAL NITROGEN. 


Bold face characters are ours. 


(% “Nitrogen Sources As Related Specify Safe, Depend- 
Seige ene deaetes AN f) ctl, tow-com 
E. J. Deszyk, Florida i acme] ee ~ 
Cares, Eeperinent Ste- NP your grove fertilizers. 


© 1958, SOUTHERN NITROGEN CO.. INC 


een NITROGEN 


O., INC. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE IT’S DOUBLE BARRELED P.O. Box 246 SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Citrus Commission Reports Big 
Sales Fresh Citrus Fruit and Juice 


Lakeland, Fila., April — The 
Florida citrus industry went through 
a harrowing ordeal last |Winter, but 
because the industry kept quality 
safeguards high and put the con- 
sumer’s welfare above personal gain, 
the din of cash registers in the Na- 
tion’s foodstores attests to the cor- 
rectness of their action, the Florida 
Citrus Commission reports, 

“The big news in citrus right now 
is the tremendous retail movement 
of our fruit and juices, despite the 
highest prices in years,’ Homer E. 
Hooks, Commission general manager 
declared. ‘Canned orange juice is 
selling 51 per cent better than last 
year; fresh oranges are just nine 
per cent below last year; February 
of frozen orange concentrate 
made to within three-tenths 
cent as many families 
at this time last 
year, and this sales volume must be 
reduced if this year’s shorter supply 
of concentrate is going to last until 
next season.” 

The well-being of the Florida 
citrus sales picture is also reflected 
in recent reports of the Commission’s 
field merchandising men, stationed 
in strategic markets throughout the 
country. 

From the 
market, biggest selling 
tlorida citrus and 
comes this word: 

“Sales have been excellent. Can- 
ned brokers report their packers can- 
not fill single-strength orange juice 
orders, and other juices are being 
prorated.” 

In Connecticut, the 
equally optimistic. The Commis- 
field representative in that 
area reported: “A major chain 
buyer reports combined sales of all 
brands of frozen orange juice have 
not nearly declined to the degree 
anticipated since price increases be- 


sales 
were 
of one per 


as were buying 


New York 
place for 
citrus products, 


sprawling 


picture was 


sion’s 


gan. Most believe a relatively steady 
sales pattern has been maintained 
because of strict quality control 


measures in Florida.” 
Another in the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, area had this to say: 
“Although fresh Florida citrus 
prices were higher, good movement 
was reported.” 


It was a similar story in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. “The Auction market 
on Florida oranges was very good 


this week, and movement was ex- 


cellent,” the Commission representa- 
tive stated. 

The big Chicago market reported 
movement of Florida frozen concen- 
trate as steady. 

“Our oranges have ex- 
cellent appearance and are moving 
well,” St. Louis added. And so it 
goes. 

“The law of supply and demand 
explains why prices jumped when 
the freezes reduced our supplies, 
but it does not explain this astonish- 
ing rate of buying of Florida citrus, 


Valencia 
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especially at substantially higher re- 
tail prices,” Hooks continued. “We 
think the answer is two-fold: The 
Florida Citrus Commission and many 
individual firms have been advertis- 
ing and merchandising Florida citrus 
for many years as the best natural 
source of Vitamin C and a delicious 
food and drink, We think this ad- 
vertising is paying off today, and 


”” 


that millions of Americans consider 

citrus a staple in their diet.’ 
Additionally, he today’s 

heavy purchases by consumers show 


said, 


their confidence in the high quality 
of citrus from Florida, as maintained 
by the Commission and the industry 
despite damaging freezes. 
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THIS I$ WHY the best growers 
use GULF Fertilizer 


Gulf Field Representative Bill McSweeney is shown 
paying one of his regular visits to W. C. Law, Lutz 
Citrus Grower. Florida growers and farmers depend 
on Bill’s know-how in their problems concerning soil 
conditioning, fertilization and pest control. And, for 
best yield, growers depend on Gulf Fertilizer — 
formulated for Florida Soils. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER 
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ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
COUNTIES 
J. K. Enzor, Jr., 
P.O. Box 1304 Winter Haven, Fla. 
Phone Cypress 3-4716 


R. E. Lassiter, Jr., 
1168 Lakeshore Bivd. 
Lake Wales, Fla. 
Phone 3-3813 
The peak of new growth and 
bloom was reached around the mid- 
dle of April in this area, and 
growers have been busy applying 
their post-bloom sprays between 
the rains which we have been 
having. On those trees’ which 
were not too heavily defoliated this 
winter we have experienced a 
very heavy bloom this spring. 
Those trees which suffered heavy 
defoliation still have not had too 
much bloom as yet. Some grow- 
ers are expecting to see quite a 
lot of June bloom on these trees. 
Growers are beginning to think 
about their summer fertilizer ap- 
plication at this time. This ap- 
plication should be well under way 
in another few weeks. 


The second application of ferti- 
lizer to young trees will also be- 
gin shortly. Irrigation of young 
trees has not been much of a 
problem this spring because of 
the rains which we have had. 

The six-spotted mites are both- 
ering us again this spring. They 
are expected to be more abundant 
than usual. Growers should be on 
the lookout for these mites due 
to the fact that they can cause 
serious defoliation. Scale popu 
lations have been increasing in 
this area. Growers’ should be 
keeping a close check on these 
insects also. 


SOUTH HILLSBORO & NORTH 
MANATEE COUNTIES 
Jack Baxter 
1510 South Habana 
Tampa — Phone 82-6554 


The weather seems to be slow- 


ly improving but still has not 
reached its best. We are still 
having cool nights and at least 
one heavy rain each week. In 


my territory the rain gauges have 
measured better than 28 inches 
since the first of the year. 
There seems to be an increase 
in purple mite infestation but 
they have not yet reached a very 


Also white fly and 
mite are apparent in 

Rust mite infesta- 
tion is not heavy at present but 
should be carefully watched for 
a sudden rise in population. 

A very good crop is now being 


severe stage. 
six spotted 
many groves. 


set on undamaged groves and 
where damage was light. I be- 
lieve there will be another high 


crop of fruit this year. 


EAST HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PASCO COUNTIES 
E. A. McCartney 
914 River Hills Dr. 
Temple Terrace, Tampa, Fla. 
Phone WE 8-2852 


Hillsborough County was hit 
hard by the heavy wind and rain 
yesterday, April 15th. Some sec- 
tions had 4 to 5 inches of rain. 
Vegetable crops were damaged— 
just how bad we do not know at 
this time. The extent of damage 
to citrus in the East section of 
the County is not known at this 
time, 7:30 A. M. Wednesday. 


We are getting ready for an 
early summer application of ferti- 
lizer starting May Ist. This will 
be a well balanced mixture with 
all the so called minor elements. 

We have been checking groves 
so we can get started with our 


spray program right away. Melo- 
nose has showed up in most 
groves as well as purple scale 
now that the petals are falling 


this work can get started—in fact 
some growers have already started. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 
Winter Garden, Fla. 


Phone 107 
We are still having rain, and 
windy weather, although citrus 


trees have responded much better 
than expected from the cold dam- 


age with the few warm, spring 
days we have had. The groves 
that did not lose much of their 
foliage are putting on a _ heavy 
bloom, and most of the groves 
that were completely defoliated, 
and looked dead are responding 
with growth, and some bloom. 
The young groves that are not 


completely dead are being pruned 
back, worked, and fertilized. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE, DeSOTO AND 
SARASOTA COUNTIES 

Cc. R. Wingfield 
Avon Park, Fla. 
Phone Glendale 2-81881 


By the middle of April we 
thought we would begin to have 
some spring weather suitable for 
growing crops. But our days 
and nights continue to be cold 
and we are still having rains to 
the extent it has done much dam- 
age to the vegetable crops. To 
top it all we had to get a few 
tornadoes that crossed the state 
leaving a lot of damage in its 
path. 


The bad weather has delayed 
much of the citrus spraying that 
is so badly needed after the 
freeze damage. Melanose has 
already begun to show on the new 
growth and will be worse if the 
rains continue, Where possible 
the nutritional sprays should have 
already been applied. The young 
fruit is showing well now but we 
are having a heavy drop. This 
is to be expected, since we had 
a very good bloom, but the tree 
usually will hold what it can 
carry unless there is some tree 
or root damage. 





SOUTH HILLSBOROUGH AND 
MANATEE COUNTIES 
Eaves Allison 
P. O. Box 365, Sarasota, Fla. 
Phone Fulton 8-2611 


month we had a cloud- 
burst. This month we had a 
tornado. A real one—tore up a 
dozen barns, tore the roofs off 
several houses, broke down many 
of the biggest pines and oaks 
and really clobbered the farm 
crops and groves in the Ruskin- 
Wimauma area. 


So far we haven’t had war and 
pestilence! 

Groves and pastures are very 
wet and good growing weather 
has been most noticeable by its 
absence. Citrus trees are struggl- 
ine to get themselves re-foliated 
after the freezes but weather 
conditions have been constantly 
against them. The farmers and 
citrus growers have not had one 
single week of normal growing 
weather sinc e last December. 

That ain’s good! But with the 
help of that good Lyons Fertilizer 
all will most likely end well. 


Last 
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Uncle Bill Says: 






If’n there ever was a time when us citrus folks ought to be studyin’ 
’n workin’ to do everything we kin possibly do to produce the finest 
fruit we ever raised ’n to give our trees jist the right kind of fertilizer 
to make the next season’s crop the very best we’ve ever produced this 
sure is the time. 










Don’t take no wise man to figger out why, ’cause everyone knows 
that they was a lot of tree damage durin’ the past winter’s cold spell, 
so even raisin’ the biggest crop we kin raise they still ain’t no possible 
way to make the state’s crop anywhere’s near as big as it has been, 
with the result good Florida citrus should bring mighty good prices 
fer several years to come. 









Most of us growers has been growin’ fruit long enough so that 
we have a purty good idea of how to treat our trees to bring good 
results, but after the sort of rough season we jist had it'll probably be 
a good idea to consult with a good field service man and see if he has 
some suggestions that will help make your forthcomin’ crop the best 
ever. 









One thing fer sure is that right now is a mighty good time to start 
fertilizin’, if’n you ain’t already started. Fer we all know that the 
new growth that is comin’ out in good shape now and with a lot of 
bloom which will develop into a good crop will need all the strength 
and health which the trees can provide . . . and the best way in the 
world to provide this sort of a program is to see that they git the right 
sort of fertilizer in the proper amounts. 









This is fer sure .. . and they ain’t no use spending a single minute 
now moanin’ ’n groanin’ over the troubles we had a month or two ago. 
We've always felt that the feller who could see the brighter side of 
things usually got along best, ’specially if he uses Lyons Fertilizer to 
build Maximum Crops of Finest Quality. 
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Nationally Known Doctors Recom- 
mend Use of More Citrus Fruit 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, international- 
ly-known medical editor and author, 
today lauded the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission’s campaign to educate school 
children in the health qualities of 
citrus fruit, and urged an even 
stronger drive to make orange juice 
“a national health habit” for young 
and old alike. 

In a visit to Commission head- 
quarters in Lakeland, Dr. Fishbein 
said “I think you should put on a 
campaign stressing the importance 
of drinking orange juice so that it 
will become _ habit-forming. This 
cannot be done with just one serv- 


” 


ing. 

The prominent physician who is 
president-elect of the American 
Medical Writer’s Association and 
medical editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, said health - conscious 
Americans today like the phrase, 
“it’s good for you.” He _ pointed 
out that with the exception of 


paprika, oranges are the best natural 
source of Vitamin C. He said doc- 
tors and the medical profession know 
this, but that the general public must 
be made aware of it through more 
intensive efforts such 
as the Commission and the industry 
are carrying on. 

“Daily replenishment of Vitamin 
C is very important,” Dr. Fishbein 
declared. ‘People should be educated 
to drink orange juiice every day like 
they have been educated to drink 
milk. I think there is still a great 
need to educate the American peo- 
ple to the use of citrus and citrus 
products.”’ 

He said doctors realize the value 
health, but with 
s0 many diseases to combat, “they 
don’t have time to devote to helping 
educate the people to the value of 
citrus to good health.” 

Dr. Fishbein said that as a physi- 
cian, he had prescribed citrus to 
patients thousands of times. 

“In all my books, I have recom- 
mended the daily consumption of 
citrus fruits and have made refrence 
to Vitamin C and its importance 
to the daily diet.’’ he stated. 

The 69-year-old medical expert 
praised the work of the Commission 
and described results 
7s “wonderful.” He said he had 
following the Commission’s 
efforts for many and 
that the program was both construc- 
tive and educational. 


promotional 


of citrus to good 


in the schools, 


been 


school years 


He added that it would be interset- 


ing to compare the daily diets of 

100 American children to a_ like 

number of British youngsters. 
“British children have very bad 


teeth,” he said, ‘‘and Spanish chil- 
dren even worse.” He attributed 
this to deficiency of Vitamin C be- 
cause of lack of citrus in the daily 
diet. Children in Spain, he added, 
eat planty of olives which contain 
an abundance of Vitamin A, but 
apparently eat very little citrus 
which is produced in volume in that 
country, but mostly for export. 

Dr. Fishbein is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago and Rush 
Medical College. He began his medi- 
cal career in pathology and medical 
research, but later turned to writing 
and editing when he joined the staff 
of the American Medical Association 
Journal. He later became editor 
of that publication, 








HOME TRAINING CLASS 
STAGED FOR CHILDREN 
OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Homestead, Fla. — School age 
children of migrant farm laborers, 
stranded in South Dade County, 
have been given instruction in sew- 
ing and baby care in classes held 
once a week. Mrs. Erma L. Butch- 
er, assistant home demonstration 
agent, says it was found that very 
few of the girls had ever used a 
needle. 

Each girl selected one of her 
own garments, and two meetings 
were spent in showing the girls 
how to repair and refit their 
clothes. 

Another meeting was a demon- 
stration of child care in which Mrs. 
Butcher gave a “baby doll” both 
sponge and tub baths, and demon- 
strated proper dressing of a baby. 
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BIG ATTENDANCE IS 
EXPECTED AT FARM 
BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


Washington, D. C.—Farmers and 
farm youth must develop better 
ways of marketing farm products 
at a profit in the space age if they 
expect to survive, J. K. Stern, 
President of the American Institute 
of Cooperation, said recently in 
announcing plans for the 30th An- 
nual A.I.C. Summer Conference at 
Pennsylvania State University, Au- 
gust 24-27. 

This is regarded as the largest and 
important annual meeting on 
principles and _ prac- 
in the United States, Mr. 


most 
farm 
tices held 

Stern said. 


business 


THE STORY OF THE INDIAN 
RIVER CITRUS LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 24) 





marketing procedure. 


“He will be unanimously backed 
by the Board of Directors of the 
League. These Directors represent 


every area of the Indian River sec- 
tion. In addition to Fullerton, they 
are, Alex Ryburn, Vero Beach, chair- 
man of the board, A. B. Michael, 
Wabasso, J. J. Parrish, Jr., Titus- 
ville and H. H. ‘Willis, Fort Pierce, 
vice-presidents, and members R. C. 
Brady, Titusville, John V. D’Albora, 
Jr., Cocoa, Robert W. Graves, Paul 
Robertson and Jack N. Strong, 
Vero Beach, George Gougler, Arnold 
Scotto, Albert L. Strong and Cor- 
nelius Van der Lugt, Fort Pierce, 
and Harry Robinson of West Palm 
Beach. 

“C. M. Seraphine, Vero Beach, 
secretary-treasurer, and M. R. Bucka- 
lew, executive secretary, complete 
the officers and board of the organi- 
zation which has welded the growers 
of the Indian River into a tightly- 
knit 
prestige of the Indian River.” 


unit jealously guarding the 
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Farm Housing Loans Tell of Loan Pos- 
sibilities For Farm Home Purposes 


The Farmers Home Administration, 
under provisions of Title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
makes farm housing loans to eligible 
farmers. The program has _ been 
expanded so that loans will be avail- 
able to additional farm owners. 


Use of Loan Funds 

Farm housing loans may be used 
to construct, improve, alter, replace, 
or repair farm homes or farm service 
buildings. or provide water for farm- 
stead and household use. In addi- 
tion to major construction, funds 
are available for farm home moderni- 
zation such as adding bathrooms, 
utility rooms, modern kitchens, and 
other improvements to homes as 
well as enlarging or remodeling 
farm service buildings. Loan funds 
cannot be used to buy land or re- 
finance debts. 


Who May Borrow 

To be eligible, an applicant must: 

1. Own a farm that is in produc- 
tion, and must plan to produce at 
least $400 worth of commodities 
for sale and home use based on 1944 
prices. 

2. Have sufficient farm and other 
income to pay farm operating and 
family living expenses, meet pay- 
ments on existing debts and on the 
proposed farm housing loan, 

3. Be without sufficient resources 
on his own account to obtain credit 
needed to finance his housing needs. 

4. Be a citizen of the United 
States. 


Tenants and farm laberers are 
not eligible for these loans but 
owners may borrow funds to repair, 
build, or make improvements to 
houses or other farm buildings for 
their tenants or laborers. 


County Committees 

The Farmers Home Administration 
three-member local county commit- 
tee must certify in writing that an 
applicant is eligible for a loan. This 
committee also certifies the normal 
market value of the farm after the 
planned improvements are made. The 
committee may look over the farm 
and interview the applicant persona- 
ly before making its recommenda- 
tions, 

Terms and Interest Rate 

The interest rate is 4 percent per 
year on the unpaid principal, Loans 
are scheduled for repayment within 
periods consistent with the borrow- 
er’s ability to repay, and may be 


made for periods up to 33 years. 
Each borrower is expected to re- 
finance the unpaid balance of the 
loan when able to obtain such re- 
financing at reasonable rates and 
terms from other lenders. 


Security 
Each loan will be secured by a 
mortgage on the farm, subject to 
any existing prior liens, and by 
such additional real estate security 
as the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion deems necessary to protect the 

Government’s interest. 


Building Plans 

Applicants furnish detailed building 
plans obtained from any reliable 
source. The Farmers Home Admini- 
stration has a limited number of 
plans available. 

Review and Inspection 

The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion reviews the plans and inspect 
the construction as it progresses in 
order to help the borrower obtain 
sound and acceptable construction. 
When Construction or Improvements 


Start 

Construction work should not be 
started, and debts for the work or 
material should not be _ incurred, 
before the loan is closed, 

Applications 

It costs nothing to apply for a 
housing loan, but the applicant is 
to pay for legal services necessary 
to make certain he has a satisfac- 
tory title to the farm, for recording 
the mortgages, and for other inci- 
dental loan closing fees. The ap- 
plicant applies at the county Far- 
mer’s Home Administration office 
serving the area in which he owns 
his farm and expects to make the 
improvements. If unable to locate 
the local office, write to the Far- 
mer’s Home Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, P. O. 
Box 579, Gainesville, Florida. 


CLUB SPONSORS LIBRARY 





Crestview, Fla. — Escambia Farms 
Home Demonstration Club of Oka- 
loosa County has elected to spon- 
sor a Community Library as a club 


project. Mrs. Dora _ Stubblefield, 
home demonstration agent, says 
other clubs in the county have be- 


come interested since the _ initial 
meeting which was attended by a 
representative of the State Library 
Board. 
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with your 


®% crops— 


“and profits 
— 


Play safe with 


BERKSHIRE’S 
EMJEO* 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


For many years this dependable 
source of soluble magnesia has been 
a favorite primary plant food of 
Florida growers—along with nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. Used 
in combination with Muriate of Pot- 
ash, it is usually more economical 
than other forms of potash and 
magnesium. 


Act now... 
specify fertilizer 
that contains EMJEO 
Be sure that your fertilizer manufacturer 
includes EMJEO in your mixtures as a 


dependable and economical source of 
soluble magnesium. 





Magnesium deficiency in 
citrus, and vegetable crops 
as well, can be most costly 
—both in quality and quan- 
tity of yield. For citrus, 
why not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Florida 
Citrus Experiment Station 
at Lake Alfred which 
stress the need for large 
applications of magnesium 
for citrus in soluble form 
and state that it is usually 
applied as a sulphate. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


Berkshire 


Chemicals 


INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York * Chicago 
Philadelphia * Cleveland ° Boston 
Pittsburgh ° San Francisco 
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Spanish Freeze Said 
Worse Than Florida’s 


A top official of the U. S. Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. the 
Spanish freeze of 1956 was far 
more devastating than Florida’s this 
winter, and was worsened by Spain’s 
decision to export freeze-damaged 
fruit rather than protect quality as 
Florida did. 

J. Henry Burke, foreign market- 
ing specialist with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, and long time expert on 
import-export problems, commended 
the Florida Citrus Commission for 
its actions to protect quality in the 
wake of severe Florida freezes last 
Winter, and added: 


“This illustrates the long-range 
advantage in selling non-damaged 
fruit rather than taking a quick 


profit in selling damaged fruit.” 

Burke and William Stewart, USDA 
marketing specialist, were in Lake- 
land to formulate plans with the 
Commission for an expanded citrus 
marketing development program in 
West Germany. Last year, the U. 
S. Government furnished the Com- 
mission with $25,000 for advertising 
and merchandising of Florida citrus 
in that country. 

Burke toured the Florida citrus 
belt and was interviewed before 
returning to Washington. He de- 
scribed the Spanish freeze of Febru- 
ary, 1956, as “devastating,” and 
said Spain kept no accurate tempera- 
ture recordings. It was his opinion, 
however, that temperatures in the 
Spanish interior growing section 
dipped considerably lower than Flori- 
da’s and remained for longer periods 
of time. He said, also, that Spain 
does not use any sort of heating 
device when cold weather threatens. 

“After the Spanish freeze, large 
quantities of badly-damaged fruit 
were shipped to various European 
markets and the losses sustained by 
importers stopped further Spanish 
exports,” he said. “By May of that 
year, it was impossible for Spanish 
growers to find satisfactory export 
markets for their non-damaged fruit 
because of the quantities of bad 
fruit that poured out of the country 
following the freeze.” 

Burke pointed out that where 
whole districts were laid waste 
in Spain by the freeze, it was a 
completely different pattern’ in 
Florida. Here, he said, damage is 
spotty and more or less _ localized 


due to geographical and cultural 
conditions. 

“The damage I have seen in 
Florida is not nearly so great as 
had been expected, and this will 
only be a pause in the growth of 
the Florida citrus industry,’ he de- 
clared. “It may be July when the 
dieback and condition of the tree 
once again becomes stabilized.” 

In Spain, as was the case in Flori- 
da, the interior sections apparently 
received much heavier damage than 
the coastal areas, he said. Trees 
over vast areas of the Spanish in- 
terior were killed to the ground, 
including major varieties of non- 
blood citrus trees, many of which 
were from 40 to 60 years old and 
produced as much as 500 boxes per 
acre. 

“It will be years before these 
districts come into production again 
since most of the damaged trees will 
have to be replaced,” he said. 
“This year as defoliated Florida 
groves recover foliage, it would seem 
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likely that out-of-season blooms 
might set substantial quantities of 
fruit.” 

He lauded the Florida industry 
for the manner in which it faced the 
difficult problems following a freeze. 

“Florida’s handling of the market- 
ing of its fruit following the freeze 
has certainly been instrumental in 
maintaining a profit for the growers 
through an uninterrupted flow of 
products into market and by keeping 
badly damaged fruit from getting 
into consumer hands,” he added. 





COLUMBIA LAND BANK 
REDUCES LOAN RATE 


Interest rates on farm real estate 
loans began a retreat from the high 
level of the recent tight-money period 
when the board of directors of the 
Federal Land Bank of Columbia, at 
the April meeting of the board, low- 
ered the interest rate on new loans 
from six to five and 
cent. 


one-half per 


The drop in rate will mean sav- 
ings to farmers in Florida, Georgia 
and the two Carolinas who, on and 
after April 17, 1958, obtain Land 
Bank loans through their local farm 
ioan associations. 





OF GROWING 


IMPORTANCE 


If your groves have suffered hard blows 
during recent months, give them a good start 


toward recovery by using the right fertilizer— 
More than ever you'll appreciate 
Florida Favorite Fertilizer 
brings because it is specially formulated to 
meet your particular requirements and grow- 
Fertilizer 
offers prompt delivery direct to your grove 
coordinated with spreading requirements — a 
service that saves you time and money! 


FFF Brand. 


the fast results 


ing conditions. Florida 


Plan now for the coming citrus season by 
writing or phoning for full information about 
FFF Brand — it could be the difference of a 
healthy, profitable crop next season! 


Favorite 


favorite fertilizer 


, In CORPORATED 
PH. MUTUAL 2-1291+ P.O. BOX 912¢ LAKELAND, FLA. 





© CITRUS GROVES 
© FIELD CROPS 

© PASTURE GRASS 
© TRUCK FARMS 
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Secretary Benson Urges Farmers To Use 
Precautions Against Crop Diseases 


Farmers can and should protect 
themselves against financial disaster 
resulting from crop losses, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son said today. 


Increasing numbers are safeguard- 
ing their income through crop in- 
surance or other income protection 
but, the Secretary noted, “these 
numbers still represent only a small 
percentage of all farmers. 

“Each year disaster and crop 
losses strike thousands of farmers,’’ 
the Secretary said. “Of course 
we are always deeply concerned 
with such misfortune when it comes 
—but what we can do, after losses 
occur, is limited. Each farmer, by 
acting now, can get crop insurance 
or other income protection.” 

After the disastrous drouths, 
floods and other causes of crop 
losses in recent years, farmers this 
year have offered almost 50 per- 
cent more Acreage Reserve crop- 
land than the $500 million which 
Congress appropriated would cover. 

Farmers can still put land in the 
Conservation Reserve, which is 
another form of income insurance. 
It is available to farmers growing 
every kind of field crop in every 
State. 

Secretary Benson urged _ that 
“producers farming high risk crop- 
lands, or who have impaired family 
situations such as old age or poor 
health, or who have _ inefficient 
acreages, should consider putting 
their cropland into the Conserva- 
tion Reserve. County Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation of- 
ficers can provide information about 
the Conservation Reserve. 

All-risk Federal Crop Insurance 
for 1958 is available to farmers in 
many counties. Secretary Benson 
urged farmers in these counties to 
apply for crop insurance before the 
closing dates. This is the 20th 
anniversary of that basic protec- 
tion against crop disaster. 

“Farmers in more than 800 coun- 
ties have the opportunity to use 
this crop investment insurance,” 
the Secretary said. “Although still 
on a test basis, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent in recent years 
that its basic function of stabiliz- 
ing crop production capital—banked 
or borrowed—needs to be more 
fully utilized. 

“When crop disaster strikes, both 
farmers and the business community 
feel the need for emergency as- 


sistance. Crop insurance has been 
developed to meet this need on a 
business basis. 

“Farmers in counties where crop 
insurance is available will in ef- 
fect be saying ‘no emergency as- 
sistance against crop disaster needed’ 
if they pass up the opportunity to 
become Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation policyholders,” the Sec- 
retary said. 


During the past 20 years Federal 
Insurance has paid nearly a half 
billion dollars of indemnities. These 
insurance checks have enabled many 
farmers to survive crop disasters 
which otherwise would have put 
them out of business. By its nature 
crop insurance relieves financial 
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stress when the need is greatest— 
where there is little or no crop to 
sell. 


“Federal Crop Insurance is not 
protection that is offered gratis; 
it is an insurance plan for mutual 
protection against common risks to 
which the best farms and methods 
are not immune. It is a self-help 
method whose success in any county 
reflects the willingness of farmers 
to prepare today for what can hap- 
pen tomorrow,” the Secretary said. 

“The indemnities paid reflect the 
fact that it is a very high risk field 
of insurance. The 1957 citrus ex- 
perience illustrates this point. For 
six years citrus policyholders paid 
a half million dollars for protection 
with few losses but 1957 citrus 
indemnity checks alone will total 
nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars.” 
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PHONE: BRADENTON 2-141! 
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FAMOUS HOT SPRINGS THERMAL BATH 


If you're healthy, you'll probably live longer because as it’s said, “an 
ounce of prevention 1s worth a pound of cure.” If you’re nervous, 
o tired. rundown or stiff from rheumatism and arthritis, you can find 
relief as thousands of others have. You'll find the best at The Majestic 


where you can go from your room to the bathhouse in robe and 
slippers. Here you will find specialists who know their business— 


experienced attendants and masseurs for the men and masseuses 
. for the ladies—all licensed in accordance with the regulations under 










today! 


the Director of the Nat'l Park Service, U. S. Dep’t of the Interior. 


HOT 
SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK 
ARKANSAS 


“<3 $4 per day single 
_ $6—double 

and you can budget 
MEALS a1 $450 per day 
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16,000,000 Boxes Fresh 
Fruit Is Forecast. .. 


The Florida Citrus Commission 
sticks by its original estimate that 
16 million boxes of oranges would 
be shipped fresh this season, but 
revised slightly downward _utiliza- 
tion figures for frozen orange con- 
centrate. 

Joseph Fuller, assistant director 
of administration and _ statistician, 
who compiles the figures, reported 
to the Commission his estimate that 
41 million boxes of oranges would 
be used this year in processing some 
&2 million gallons of frozen orange 
concentrate. Estimates were based 
on March 10th USDA crop estimates. 

Fuller reduced the amount of 
oranges going into this product by 
470,000 boxes from the February 1 


Classified Ads 





SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES Gua- 
ranteed against freeze damage. In- 


spection of nursery invited. Most 
varieties available for June and Fall 
planting. For quotations call GLen- 


dale 2-7541, or write WARD'S NUR- 
SERY, Box 846, Avon Park, Fla. 


EXPERIENCED MAN to top work 20 
acres of 15-year old pineapple trees 
to navel oranges. Advise basis of 
charges including cutting back old 
trees. 

FLOYD L. WRAY 
P.O. Box 1782. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


NEW CROP HAIRY INDIGO SEED- 
high purity and germination, early 


or common (late) $25.00 cwt. Pen- 
sacola Bahia $22.00 cwt. Common 
Bahia $16.00 cwt. Free Delivery on 
1 ton or more. 


LEWIS & VICKERS SEED CO. 
P.O. Box 1117 — Phone 6-7282 
Haines City, Florida 


YOUR GROVE DESERVES THE 
VERY BEST — Personally selec 
ted buds on large lemon root. Grown 
on high sand land to exacting 
standards for old time hardiness 
with today’s high production. Jim 
Crump Citrus Nursery, Phone Cy- 
press 3-2958, 551 Avenue O SE, 
Winter Haven, Florida. 


Completely reconditioned CASE 
GROVE TRACTOR... like 
new! Fully Guaranteed. $1500. 
Call or write POUNDS TRACTOR 
COMPANY, Winter Haven. Phone 
CYpress 3-3159. 





LEAF ANALYSIS: Analysis for ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, boron, mangan- 
ese, iron, copper, zinc and molybde- 
mum .. $15. Write for details to 
Dr. Wolf's Agric. Labs. 2620 Taylor 
St., Hollywood, Florida. 
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report. He said concentrators were 
reporting a higher yield from the 
fruit than last month, and hence, 
upped the estimates of the total 
pack of orange concentrate from 
51,623,000 gallons as estimated on 
February 1, to 52 million gallons. 
Last year, Florida used almost 49 
million boxes of oranges in proces- 
sing 72 million gallons. 

The estimate of 16 million boxes 
shipped fresh from the State, and 
15-% million boxes used in canned 
orange juice was unchanged. Fuller 
also held to his prediction that 1,- 
000,000 boxes would be used in 
unrefrigerated hot pack concentrate, 
and 5,800,000 boxes in chilled orange 
juice. 


GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 
LEAGUE TO HOLD ANNUAL 
MEET, ORLANDO JUNE 11 


Obesrving 34 years of service to 
the state’s agricultural interest, the 
Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida will hold a business meeting, 
banquet and annual election of of- 
ficers in Orlando, at the San Juan 
Hotel, on June 11, according to an- 
nouncement by Gordon C. Stedman, 
Executive Vice-President, 
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May, 1958 


Sydney O. Chase, Jr., of Sanford, 
League President, will preside at the 
banquet and deliver the President’s 
address. An annual report on League 
activities will be made by Mr. Sted- 
man. The “speaker of the evening” 
is Harry Cooke, of Philadelphia, who 
is chairman of the Private Carrier 
Conference of American Trucking 
Association and also manager of the 
Warehouse and Transportation Di- 
vision of the Penn Fruit Company 
of Philadelphia. 

The Growers and Shippers League 
of Florida is a non-profit organiza- 
tion handling traffic and transporta- 
tion for the industry. 


FOR SALE 


Our acreage, citrus and ranch list- 
ings, vary with supply and demand. 
Good Listings 
Are In Demand and Appreciated 


TOWER REALTY 
204 E. Park Ave. 


Lake Wales, Fla. 
Tel. 3-3552 
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On Matters 
Pertaining To Citrus Production 


By Reading 


THE 


CITRUS 


INDUSTRY 


Every Month 


Tear Out and Mail Coupon Below 


The Citrus Industry, 
Bartow, Florida 


Please send me The Citrus Industry for 1 ( ), 


2( ),or3 (_) years. 


Name . 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


1 Year $1.00 — 2 Years $1.75 — 3 Years $2.50 
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“ORTHO products have always 
produced highly desirable results” 


reports John M. Kennedy, Production Manager, Grand Island Citrus Co-Op, 
Umatilla, Fla., (pictured below, left, with ORTHO Fieldman Charles Ashley) 


“In all my experience with ORTHO products I ORTHO products have always produced highly 
have found them to be of top quality,” states Mr. desirable results. Their field personnel have aided 
Kennedy. “We have never had any leaf droppage __ in field inspection and have supplied excellent tech- 
with ORTHO N-P 90 when used as recommended. _ nical assistance in our production operations.” 
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Leading Florida Citrus Growers use a 
complete ORTHO program —here’s why: 


When you buy the ORTHO program, all the personal, on-your- 
ground technical advice and services of your ORTHO Fieldman 
are provided gladly and without any extra charge. Too, with 
ORTHO, you're associated with the leader. ORTHO Research first 
developed highly refined petroleum oil sprays in the form of new 
type emulsions and ready- mixes. Under such brand names of 
VOLCK Soluble, and Florida VOLCK these oil sprays today 
are known and respected by growers the world over. Include these 
top-choice oil sprays in your control program, too. 





California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE P.O. Box 7067, Fairvilla Road, Orlando, Florida. 
T.M.’S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: ORTHO, VOLCK, N-P 





ORTHO products are formulated in Orlando especially for Florida Growers. 
ORTHO —serving Florida agriculture for more than 34 years! 


Contact these ORTHO Fieldmen: 

Apopka, Fla. — James Nichols Lake Alfred —J. S. Murphy, Jr. Leesburg — Grady Smith, Jr. Orlando — John Nowell 

Boynton Beach — Walter Whittaker Lakeland — Jean E. Mabry Miami — Dick Acree West Palm Beach — Luke D. Dohner 
Ft. Myers — Art Alberty Leesburg — Charles Ashley Orlando — Cliff Sutton West Palm Beach — Perry L. Sparkmar 








Proper Care Today 
Will Vastly Increase 
Crop Values Next Season 


Adequate and proper care of any citrus grove 
must always be a primary consideration with 
every grower, but the recent freeze damage, 
even on groves where the damage \was least 
severe, makes it absolutely necessary that 
citrus trees and crops be provided the most 
careful study and treatment possible. 


Present prices of Valencias for 
instance, indicate the possibili- 
ties for profit-taking prices on 
our citrus crops in forthcoming 
seasons. 


Our staff Field Service Men, who are widely 
experienced in citrus culture have combined 
with the Citrus Experiment Station and other 
outstanding authorities in Florida, with the 
result that they are eminently qualified to ad- 
vise with growers as to how best to remedy 
their difficulties brought on by cold damage 
and other factors. 


Their service is yours for the ask- 
ing . . . and, of course, Lyons 
Fertilizers used as recommended 
have proved to a great many of 
the state’s leading citrus growers 
that they will produce tangible 
results. 


Lyons Fe. ..s«er 


Phone 43-101 
TAMPA, FLORID 





